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Aut young men covet success, though comparatively few appear to 
know in what it really consists. Certainly it is not in the simple accu- 
mulation of wealth; for if it were, we should admire most the chest that 
contains the miser’s gold. Nor yet is it in the show and glitter that too 
often accompany wealth. Only the weak, vain man will exult in his 
servants’ livery, or the conceited, unsuccessful general bestow his time 
and energy on his epaulets. 

With the merchant, however, the acquisition of wealth must always be 
one ingredient of success, yet it is the acquiring it rightly, and using it 
rightly, that marks the truly successful. A life that centers on one’s-self 
must be aimless and profitless indeed. It is true, that courage, energy, 
and persevering determination, if accompanied by economy, will,ia most 
cases, work out a private fortune. Still, not until these qualities, guided 
by principle, are applied to the public good, and used in its behalf, can 
the possessor be entitled to public thanks. Thus, in giving, from time to 
time, these sketches of prominent merchants, our object is to show where- 
in they have obtained the true ends of life, gaining their wealth and 
governing their ambition by principle, and hence enriching, not only 
themselves, but also the public. In so far, only, as they have done this, 
are their lives worthy of study and imitation. 

Among our many merchants, who have nobly fought their way to 
commercial and social eminence, few names are more honorably and fa- 
vorably known than that which heads this article. Mr. Taomas Tixks- 
Ton is certainly a remarkable instance of mercantile success, As we 
have already said, the acquisition of property, however rapid or vast, is 
not of itself success. If the ends proposed be selfish ; if the means em- 
ployed be unjust or dishonorable ;. especially, if no kindly feelings impe! 
the possessor to meet, from his abundance, the urgent claims of a com- 
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mon humanity; then he has not attained true success, for prosperity is 
not a blessing either to himself or to others. It is becayse Mr. Titeston 
is a man of another stamp—because his whole course and example have 
been elevated in tone and wholesome in their influences—that we are 
| Rag to hang his portrait in our gallery of American merchants, and hold 

im up for the just appreciation of the mercantile community. 

Tuomas Titkston Is a native of Boston, where he was born, August 
13th, 1793. From the first, he was aware that the battle of life depend- 
ed on his own exertions, for all the inheritance his fatker left him was a 
good name. His means for early education, therefore, were only such as 
the public schools afforded. Boston was then a city of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and we need not stop here to make any lengthy 
comparison between the public sehools of 1793 and those of 1864; now 
they are an honor to any people—certainly not surpassed, if equaled, in 
any other State; then, of course, they were mere rude beginnings, fur- 
nishing comparatively few advantages. But even these opportunities 
could not long be enjoyed, for young Ti:zston was a member of a large 
family, and he early saw that he ought to be up and doing, caring for 
himself. Yet his thirst for knowledge was not satisfied, and, knowing 
that where there was a will there was a way, he determined to seek such 
employment as would, at the same time, give him the best opportunity 
for educating himself. With such ideas, at the early age of thirteen, he 

ted a situation as printer’s boy in the printing establishment and 
publishing house of Greznoven & Sressins, of Boston, at a salary of 
thirty dollars a year and board. More than fifty years later, when seated 
at his own comfortable fireside and indulging in some reminiscences of 
the past, he told us that, on disclosing his new engagement to his moth- 
er, she remonstrated, but her tender remonstrances could not change his 
mind. His deliberate reply was, “ Mother, by going into a printing of- 
fice, I hope to educate myself, and thus, I trust, to be able to take care 
of you and the whole family.” Here he stopped, and silently a tear filled 
his eye. How natural that tear was! It spoke of tenderness for that 
mother, and thankfulness in having been able to keep that vow of the 
apprentice, while, at the same time, a life of three score years and ten, 
without a single year in its history over which it is necessary to draw 
a veil, for fear of spoiling the effect of the whole, must have stood out 
in vivid colors before his eyes, 

That vow of the apprentice boy was, we think, the key-note to his 
success. To commence life with a decided and good purpose, is half the 
battle won. Most of our young men, who look out for a situation, think 
little of the claims that others bars upon them, and study only present 
ease and comfort, never considering whether they are best fitted for « 
law office or a clothing establishment. They simply seek an easy, paying 
situation, and so, at the end, find themselves in the wrong place, and the 
might-have-been-successful tailor has become an unfoftunate, unsuccess- 
ful barrister. 

Young Titzston, as we might expect, made rapid progress in setting 
up type, and very soon the labor of proof reading was added to his other 
duties. Here, too, he was able to excel, for, working with his character- 
istic energy and perseverance, all obstacles seemed to vanish as quickly 
as they presented themselves. - An evidence of his industry, at this time, 
may be found in the fact, that during that period he wrote and printed, 
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in extra hozrs, one or two literary compositions, which were a great suc- 
cess, pecuniarily at least. But he soon discovered that weak human na- 
ture was being driven too fast, for suddenly his eyes failed him, threat- 
ening total blindness. This was, of course, a very great :filiction, sadly 
checking his ambitious plans ; yet he did not despond, as many might 
have done, nor occupy himse'f with mourring over his misfortune, but 
showed the same energy and judgment in his endeavors to effect a cure 
that he had shown in every undertaking in life. He at once gave up all 
business, devoting himself, for five months, to restoring his eyesight, and 
at the end of that time, under the blessing of Providence, found he had 
succeeded. He learned, by this experience, how to use his eyes and 
they have never failed him since. : 

About the same period the junior partner in the printing establishment 
and publishing house of Greenouen & Sressrns was changed, and Green- 
oven & Burritt, the new firm, removed their business from Boston to 
Haverill. Mr. Trvestow still continued with them, making himself so 
useful and showing himself so efficient, that the more important work 
was left to his charge and supervision. About this time, also, he took 
part in editing a paper. We have before us some numbers of the Mer- 
rimack Intelligencer, published by Burritt & Trteston previous to the 
war of 1812, and it would not be difficult to recognize many Jeaders as 
from Mr. TiLeston’s pen. 

At the age of twenty-one he was selected by his old employers to re- 
vise the American edition of King James’ translation of the Bible. This. 
was a very important position, and shows the confidence he had inspired ; 
while the work itself still remains a monument to his judgment, untiring 
energy, perseverance, and care. 

A year later, in 1815, he took one step more in his upward progress 
—the publishing and printing establishment of Greenoven & Burr. 
being placed under his entire charge. When he accepted the position 
the house was in an embarrassed condition; but within the three years 
during which he managed its affairs he was able to discharge all its debts 
and build up a profitable business. Thus we see that the young appren- 
tice, by diligence, perseverance, close sugienane and strict integrity had 
attained the highest position within the gift of his old employers, and 
had learned to direct the business he first sought to follow. 

We now come to another important period in Mr. Trteston’s career. 
He had passed through his boy experience successfully ; he had mastered 
the trade he was apprenticed to; he had shown himself capable of di- 
recting, as well as following, and now, at length, when he had thus suc- 
cessfully battled with the many difficulties of his younger days and over- 
come them, a wider field of operations opened before him. Previous to 
the war of 1812, Massachusetts was a commercial, not a manufacturing 
State. She readily found a market for her surplus breadstuffs and fish, 
and was content that, while she was a producer, England should manu- 
facture for us. South Carolina, strange as it may seem, was then in favor 
of a protective tariff to build up our manufactures, while Massachusetts 
was opposed toit. The war of 1812 worked a decided change. By 
reason of it Massachusetts lost her market, her surplus capital was thus 
driven out of employment, the country became bare of English goods, 
and the necessities of the case drove this New England State into the 
manufacturing business. At first, however, her trade was of course very 
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limited ; but when:the war was over she sought to have her new enter- 
ea rotected and to extend her sales into other States. The town of 

averill had, like many other places, become a manufacturing center. 
To extend their business, the leading houses there of that day had been 
in the habit of sending out occasionally an agent to New York. Now, 
however, they proposed to change their plan, and desired to establish a 
permanent agency in this city. With this idea, it was proposed to Mr. 
Tiixston, in conjunction with Mr. Sporrorp, who resided in the same 
town, that they should establish themselves in New York avd become 
their agents—promising constant consignments of their manufactures. 
This proposal was accepted, and formed the beginning of the firm of Spor- 
rorp & Tieston, in this city, in the year 1818. 

New York at that time contained about one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. .To a young man of ardent teiaperament and kindly sociable 
feelings, life, in such a city, brought with it very many temptations ; but 
Mr. Titzston possessed firm principle, and was enabled, therefore, suc- 
cessfully to resist them. He took board in Pearl Street. It will be re- 
membered that Pearl Street was at that period, as it now is, occupied for 
business purposes, with this difference, however, that then, in most cases, 
the families of the firms engaged in business below lived in the upper 
stories, or let them as boarding-houses for clerks and others. r 
Titeston took board at one of these places, where there happened to be 
at that time twenty-five young men of about his own age, all having 
good prospects before them, and to many the future being tar more pro- 
mising than in his own case. With high hopes and earnest hearts they 
began the battle of life together. Each had sought the city for the same 
purpose, but they trod different paths. Young Titzston knew that it was 
only by persevering industry, constant care, and close attention, guided 
by a clear, sound judgment, that a large mercantile establishment can be 
built up, and he acted accordingly. While the others, with but one ex- 
ception, sought a pleasant, easy road to fortune. To-day twenty-four of 
that little band are either lying in drunkard’s graves, or are men without 
means or standing, broken down and ruined by dissipation. 

Would it be possible to present a more instructive picture than this 
incident furnishes? Let all our younger readers weigh it well, and flee 
large cities if addicted to extravagances of any kind. A man who has 
strong religious principle, who is not afraid to work and who possesses 
energy, perseverance, will, and courage, may go to Boston, Philadelphia, 
or New York and succed ; but let all others stay in their country homes. 
Remember that about twenty-four out of every twenty-five who leave the 
country to seek their fortune in a large city fail utterly and miserably. 

Many men, having reached the position Mr. Titeston now occupied, 
would have felt satistied to have simply built up his commission Lusiness, 
attended to it faithfully, and receive the profits which must of necessity 
accrue. But in his mind there was a desire for something more than the 
mere accumulation of money. Not that in any of his business plans be 
failed to consult prudence, safety, and the probable returns—for his sound 
common sense and excelient judgment prevented him from undertaking 
any enterprise that did not promise success; but yet, while consulting 
prudence, his ambition sought a wider field to play in. A dollar earned 
in opening a new trade, in which his country was to be, benefited, seemcd 
in his eyes to have a peculiar brightness; to construct the fastest vessel 
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that floats, bearing the stars and stripes into unknown seas and by un 
known lands, was a work that to him had an especial charm and fascina- 
tion. 

And here let us say, that to our shipping merchants the nation owes a 
debt of gratitude which it never can repay. To be sure, what they have 
done has been to their own advantage, but many times more to their 
country’s advantage. No standing armies, no floating navies—-however 
grim and threatening with war’s death dealing weapons—can do a thou- 
sanilth part for the honor and glory of the country that their peaceful 
enterprise has daily done through years that are past. Such names as 
the Aspinwalls, the Grinnells, Tilestons, and scores of others we might 
mention, must live in the hearts of the people, a cherished remembrance, 
for years and years to come. By sending their ships and steamers all 
over the world our greatness has been proved everywhere, and our wealth 
has been increased through the trade they have ‘thus brought us; and 
shame, we say, on the officers of our Government that are now permitting 
the country to be shorn of this, its pride and honor, by a few audacious 
privateers. 

The first connection of Mr. Trteston with the shipping business was 
about the year 1822, when the house of Sporrorp & Titeston became 
the agents of the Buston and New York line of packets. As an interest- 
ing fact in our commercial history, it may not be out of place to mention 
here that the packets referred to were sloops of one hundred and twenty 
tons burden, and some of our old inhabitants may recollect the names of 
the Delight, the Hero, and the Boston as among the prominent packets 
of those days. Thus, through their trade as commission merchants, they 
took their first step in the shipping business. 

We next find Mr. Trreston extending his enterprise in a Southern di- 
rection ; for about the vear 1826 he became engaged in the South Amer- 
ican and Cuba trade. For the few years previous the cultivation of cof- 
fee throughout the world had more than equaled the consumption. Many 
merchants had imported large quantities of it, and lost heavily by doing 
so, as the markets were overstocked and prices were continually falling. 
Thus, at a time when those who hal been engaged in this trade were 
giving it up as hazardous and unprofitable, Mr. Titestroy’s firm embarked 
in it. Many fears were expressed by their neighbors lest they, too, might 
be ruined by thus extending themselves in a manner so unwise. But 
these over-zealous friends did not look through Mr. Trtesron’s eyes. He 
had examined the matter with his usual care and thoroughness, and his 
judgment told him that in the very business his neighbors lost so largely 
last year he should find great profit now. And so it turned out; 
for, being able to buy coffee of the planters at one and-a-half cents per 
stm he could, after paying duties and expenses, underse!l the market 

ere and yet make the enterprise a very successful one, Thus began Mr. 
Titesron’s connection with the Cuba trade, which has been very profit: 
able, and is continued to this day. First, for the purposes of this trade, 
he chartered several sailing vessels, and afterwards bought or built a 
number of schooners and brigs, among which we recollect the Hesper, 
Orient, Frances, Navarino, Hellespont, Casper Hauser, etc. When brigs 
became too small and insignificant for the increased business, he built the 
Havana and Christopher Colon, two elegant packet ships which, in ac- 
commodation, excelled perhaps the steamships of our own day, and were 
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fair competitors for speed with the finest clippers ever constructed. 

But Cuba and South America have not alone engaged the attention of 
himself and his partner. In 1850 they became the owners of the Dra- 
matic Line of packet ships between Liverpool and New York, and have 
since added many vessels, by purchase and construction, which wil! readily 
be classed by all as among the best sailing vessels afloat. In 1846 they 
built the steamship Southerner, and a year later the Wortherner, for the 
Charleston and New York line, and as far back as in 1856 constructed a 
kind of tow boat, or excursion boat, named the Leviathan, which made 
twenty-three miles per hour, then, no doubt, the greatest speed which bad 
ever been obtained by a steam vessel. Following the improvement of 
the times, we all recollect the names of the Marion, Columbia, James 
Adger, and Nashville as belonging to Mr. Titeston’s line of steamers. 
When the war broke out three of these, the Marion, Columbia, and James 
Adger, were in our own harbor, and one of them, the Vashville, at Charles- 
ton. Though it must have been painful to the truly patriotic feelings of 
its builders to know that this vessel had been torn from its peaceful pur- 
suits to subserve the reckless purposes of rebellious men, and that she so 
long eluded the vigilance of our cruisers, we can well imagine that there 
must have been some commercial pride mixed with their regrets when, 
day after day, they learned that the Nashville proved too swift to be cap- 
tured. 

Further commercial intercourse with South Carolina being prevented 
by reason of the war, Mr. Tieston now gave renewed attention to the 
Cuba trade, and established a steamship line between Havana and New 
York, greatly to the advantage of the commerce of both places. For 
the purposes of that trade they commenced the construction of the steam- 
ship Lagle, but it was burnt before entirely completed. A second Hagle, 
however, arose, Phoenix-like, from its ashes, which to this day is unsur- 
passed in speed and modern improvements by any vessel afloat. We hear 
that the contract is now made by him for a new steamship, which is ex- 
pected to be superior in all respects to its predecessors, 

Thus we see that though Mr. Ti,eston is now three score years and 
ten, he is still a young man. The same ambition and enterprise he had 
when first beginning business in New York he now has; he is always 
trying to lead, not to follow ; to be in advance of the times, not simply 
to keep pace with them. One who has known him for many years said 
of him, “ He has always appeared to be Young America on the shoulders 
of seventy years’ experience.” When sloops were the order of the day, 
he built a fast schooner; when brigs were the common craft for commu- 
nication between New York and Cuba, he built a ship; when ships were 
too clow, he built a steamship; and to-day he is continually examining 
every novelty in marine architecture-or machinery, so that his steamships 
' unay surpass all others. In this, he shows the characteristics of Young 
America. But his experience has fully taught him to follow the lesson 
of Paut, to prove all things and to hold fast that which is good. It isto 
this happy combination of youthful, progressive activizy, with the carefyl 
judgment of maturer years, that much of his success is owing. 

Still, notwithstanding his care, and judgment, and enterprise, and en- 
ergy, it is only after years and years of labor that his present position 
has been attained. Let, therefore, no one imagine that it is the result of 
fortunate circumstances. Precisely the converse of this is true of him ; 
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for all the good fortune he has had in life has been worked out by him- 
self, from materials and with tools open to all. During his entire career, 
his upward march has always been regular and continued, so that his 
wealth is the accumulations of a life of constant labor, and not the fruit 
of speculgtion or of spasmodic effort. Step by step has his progress been 
Scdaeows first. By doing with his abhi pauiaberee hie eed found 
to do, he has been able to excel in everything he undertook... When he 
was a printor’s boy, he allowed no other boy to surpass him ; and subse- 
quently, in type setting and proof reading, he beeame the acknowledged 
head of the office. So, too, when called by Messrs. Greznoveu & Bor- 
RILL to a more responsible position, his quickness to see and understand 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded, and energy to apply the 
necessary remedies, proves itself in the result, he having brought order 
out of confusion and prosperity out of embarrassment. Always mastering 
every business he undertook, and learning all he could by means of it, 
we find him fitted for a merchant’s life before he was called to his respon- 
sible position in this city. Nor did he here acquire wealth suddenly. 
There was first a business to build up—goods to make known—customers 
to obtain—the market to watch—everything to be attended to faithfully. 
Like every other house that has started from such small beginnings, pro- 
gress was at first very slow. Many dark days, as well as sunny ones, is 
the experience of every man’s life. But unsuccessful enterprises did not 
disvourage hifo. Thus, through sunshine and clouds, his course has ever 
been onward and upward ; step by step, he has mounted the hill with 
unfaltering trust, knowing that it only required one step at a time, con- 
tinued through succeeding years, to enable the earnest, energetic, right- 
minded man te reach the summit. 

How much do we need the lesson this fact teaches us, especially at the 
present time. Making money fast is the dream and the ruin of young 
men. They look at the successful, and forget that it is only the result of 
perhaps fifty years of constant effort; so they think that by some chance 
stroke, some lucky hit, a fortune is to fa!l into their hands. One of the 
twenty-five young men, to whom we have already referred as boarding 
with Mr. Titeston when he first came to New York, drew a prize of 
twenty-five thousand dollars in a lottery. How much better this mode 
of making money must have appeared to him than that of toiling to build 
up a new business. Here was what, at that time, would be called a large 
fortune made in a day, without labor and without care. Most likely he 
congratulated himself on his success, like many of our whisky or stock 
speculators of the present day. Out of the thousands who strive to find 
a short road to fortune, nearly every one shipwrecks himself at the out- 
set without even having caught sight of the coveted prize, Now and 
then, one may draw a lucky number, and then he is sure to congratulate 
and pride himself on his sagacity. But riches that come easily prove a 
curse rather than a blessing. So it was with Mr. Titeston’s acquaint- 
ance. Within a year from the time that young man drew the envied 
prize, he had spent his fortune and killed himself. 

In what we have already said, we have frequently referred to Mr. T1Lxs- 
Ton’s excellent judgment and ability to see quickly the merits of any en- 
terprise. Even when he first entered the office of Messrs. Greenoven & 
Srepsrns, these same qualities of mind were atrongly prominent for one 
so young, His first independent venture at money making, although 
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very boyish in its code of morals, was 80 clearly conceived and vigorously 
carried out that it forms a curious index, in this respect, of the later 
character of the man. Shortly after obtaining his situation as an apprer- 
tice, the theatrical world of Boston was astir with anticipation, for the 
play of “The Forty Thieves,” with a grand cast, was to be presented upon 
a certain ce ses It flashed into the mind of young Tingston that to. 
procure and publish this play, before the eventful Tuesday, would be to 
secure large sales and good profits. Having suggested the plan to his boy 
companions in the office, and inoculated them with his own ambition, it 
was agreed that one of them, who luckily happened to be thé prompter 
of the theater, should copy the play and furnish the manuscript by Sat- 
urday. Saturday evening, therefore, after office hours, these three young 
publishers began their gleeful task. During that night, through Sunday 
and Sunday night, they labored upon it, and Monday morning young 
Trixson delivered great packages of this new issue at the different book- 
stores, and posted flaring bills of announcement. The next day the man- 
ager of the theater and owner of the copyright appeared in the office and 
demanded of Messrs. Greenovan & Sressins by what right they had 
published it. These gentlemen of course denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and the baffled manager retreated. The following morning, how- 
ever, he renewed the assault with such vehemence that Mr. Greenoven, 
to satisfy him, called up by turn the foreman, the employees, and even 
the boys, except TrLkston, who was considered too small to know anything 
about such weighty matters. All protested their innocence, and the 
manager retired for the second time. On the morrow, however, he re- 
appeared, intrenched and doubly sure. “Mr. Greenovan,” said he, “I 
have carried that play to every printer in town, and they declare, to a 
man, that that type never came out of any office in Boston but yours.” 
Mr. Greenoven himself acknowledged that it did look like it, and the 
two stood confounded over it. “ Boys,” whispered Titeston, “I guess I 
had better out with it; I believe I can manage it yet.” So he walked 
up to Mr. Greenouen and the manager, and frankly confessed the whole 
thing, from beginning to end. “Did you know it was copyrighted ?” 
demanded the manager. “J didn’t think anything about a copyright, 
and hadn’t the least idea that we were doing anything wrong till after it 
was done.” “ Why did you do it?” asked Mr. Greenoven. ‘To make 
money, sir.” “Have you made any money, and what have you done 
with it?” “It isn’t all divided yet, but I have had fifty dollars as my 
share so far, and spent it for clothes.” The whole thing was too amusing 
and too bovish, and the confession too frank, for further admonition, and 
nothing more was heard about “The Forty Thieves.” s 

We give this incident simply to show how early this enterprising spirit 
and business judgment developed itself. In later years, there was con- 
stant aud absolute need for its exercise. All can easily understand that 
the immense business carried on by his house must, of itself, have re- 
quired the clearest judgment and unusual quickness of perception to man- 
age it successfully. Thus, for forty-six years, he has been engaged in 
this great work, and the credit of the house during all that time has re- 
mained as unshaken as the granite rocks of his native State. When the 
storm in the commercial world arose in 1837, and again in 1847, and 
still again in 1857—seasons in which the fortunes of many were wrecked, 
and the hearts of a still greater number failed them for fear—bhis ship 
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was found with sails furled and yards braced, ready to encounter the fury 
of the blast. Of course, he lost many thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, through the failure of others and the depression of the 
markets; but yet, like a true sailor, he foresaw each storm, and when it 
reached him he could grasp the rudder with a firm hand and guide his 
ship with undaunted courage into calmer seas. 

This same quickness of judgment and energy we also see illustrated in 
the readiness and earnestness with which he adopted the idea of a clear- 

house for the banks when it was first suggested to him. We may 
think now that it was a very simple thing to foresee the usefulness and 
necessity of the Clearing-house. In fact, when any great work has been 
accomplished, the benefits of which are incalculable, we all wonder why 
it was not thought of and carried out before. And yet every such bene- 
fit we have reccived has been the work of far-sighted men, and has only 
been effected amid the bitter opposition of the unwise many. How easy 
it was to discover that the world was round, and that it revolves on its 
own axis every twenty-four hours! How simple men must have been, 
to have disbelieved so long the existence of thiscontinent! How foolish 
not to have applied steam and electricity to their present purposes, long, 
long ago! And how weak to have lived and labored so many weary 
weeks and years without the cotton-gin! Yet each one of these, and 
every other step in the march of improvement, has only been taken amid 
strong opposition, many times amounting even to perseeution. Still, 
now, we all wonder why the truth of such plain propositions should not 
sooner have been proved and adopted. So, too, it is with the establish- 
ment of the Clearing-house. At the present time, it seems almost im- 

ible to believe that any one should have failed to favor it. What 
could the New York banks do to-day without it? Think of the millions 
in exchanges made there every day, all occupying only a few moments, 
and then fancy the same work being done in the slow, expensive (both 
in time and money), and unsafe routine of former days. 

We should like to stop here, and give a history of the conception, 
birth, and growth of the New York Clearing-house, showing how the 
mind that has guided it ever since it was formed, labored long and ear- 
nestly, amid the opposition of very manv good men, before the idea was 
adopted by those most interested ; but we shall hope to do justice to that 
subject on some future occasion. Our only object now, in referring to 
this work, is simply to state the part Mr. Titesroy took, as it illustrates 
his quickness of judgment, his determined action, and that entire confi- 
dence, which he has always shown, that what his judgment approves can 
be and must be accomplished. He was one of the very first of the bank 
officers to see the value of the plan proposed, and to become thoroughly 
enlisted in its behalf. It will be remembered that during the year or more 
the subject was agitated, many meetings were held, at which the matter 
was discussed and very great opposition was manifested. During all this 
time, Mr. TiLeston was recognized as a leader in the movement and was 
called to preside at each of these meetings. After one of them, in 1853, 
a bank president on the west side of the city, who was bitterly opposed 
to the measure, said to him, “ You have always been successful, Mr. 
Tizeston, in everything you have undertaken, but now you will find you 
have undertaken more than you can manage; in this Clearing-house 
effort you will fail.” Mr. Tineston quietly replied, “ My dear sir, I shall 
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not only not fail; but within five months you will see the Clearing-house 
established, and, more than that, you will then wonder how you could 
have done without it.” About two months after that conversation, this 
prophecy was fulfilled, and the New York Clearing-house Association 
went into operation amid, we might almost say, the rejoicings of its op- 
aye as well as of those who favored it. Of course, the same interest 

r. Trieston took in this movement, when it was in its inception, he has 
always continued to feel, and we believe has never been absent but from 
one meeting during the ten years this organization has existed. For 
nine of those years, he was annually elected chairman. The duties that 
have devolved upon him in this connection have been, at some periods, 
and especially during financial troubles, very great; and when we re- 
member that all these were in addition to the care and thought his ex- 
tensive business required, and the close attention the affairs of the bank 
of which he is president received, and also the claims of other important 
trusts he holds (none of which he would ever slight), in addition to those 
of his family and friends, we cannot but wonder and be astonished at his 
present continued powers of mind and body, his clear eye and firm hand. 

Mr. Tireston’s interest in, and connection with, the Clearing-house 
arises, as our readers are aware, from the fact of his being Presidert of 
the Phoenix Bank of New York. He was elected to this position in 1840, 
and it is a remarkable circumstange that, of the fourteen directors by 
whom he was then elected, only one, the Hon. Moses H. Grinn&g11, is 
now living. At that time, the credit of the Phoenix Bank had become 
* seriously impaired and its business much deranged. When President 
Jackson took away the Government deposits from the old United States 
Bank, he ordered them to be placed in several State institutions, and the 
Phoenix Bank was designated for that purpose. The fact of being in this 
manner connected with Government had tne effect of bringing political 
‘ influences into the management, and, as politics and finances are irrecon- 
cilable terms, the natural consequences followed. Then, too, the banks 
having these Government deposits were led to increase their Joans inju- 
diciously, and when, therefore, their deposits were taken away from them, 
the difficulty of suddenly contracting to meet the Government demands 
ruined their customers, and, in many cases, the banks themselves. 
From these causes, and others we might mention, the Phoenix Bank, in 
common with many other institutions, had suffered seriously, as we have 
already stated. At this crisis, however, in its history, Mr. Titesron was 
called to the Presidency. Of course, it required tender nursing and care- 
ful attention, together with great executive ability, to restore the capital 
and put the bank upon a sound basis again. But the records of, that 
institution show us that this’ was all done, and the following inscription, 
bearing date 1856, on a beautiful, large size, massive silver salver now in 
the possession of Mr. Titesron tells us the whole story. 


TO T. TILESTON, OF N. Y. 


FROM HIS FRIENDS, STOCKHOLDERS OF THE PHCENIX BANK, IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR RESPECT 
AND REGARD FOR THE SKILL, PERSEVERANCE, AND COURTESY WITH WHICH, 
AS ITS PRESIDENT, HE HAS RE-ESTABLISHED THE CAPITAL AND 
RESOURCES OF THAT INSTITUTION, 


No words of ours cou!d add to the force of this brief record. It only 


remains to say that he is still President of that institution, and now no 
bank in the city of New York stands on a firmer basis than the Phoenix. 
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As its President, and as Chairman of the Clearing-house Association, Mr. 
TizeTon has been prominent in all the joint arrangements of the banks 
in aid of the Government during the past three years, having been on 
almost every important committee; thus giving to his country what as- 
sistance he could during the period of her greatest need. And it is not 
out of place to add here, that when the record of the present time shall 
be made up, the truly honorable and patriotic course pursued by the banks 
and their officers of this and other cities wil] form a bright page in the 
history. 

Oe space will not allow us to refer to all the positions of trust Mr. 
Trtzsrow has filled during his Jong and useful life. His labors, counsel, 
and advice have always been freely given, and have left their mark upon 
the great institutions of our city. With the Atlantic Insurance Company 
he has been connected from its very first organization in 1829, at which 
time he was chosen one of its directors. In July, 1842, this old company 
was dissolved, and a new one -organized to do business on the mutual 
plan. Ever since the re-organization he has been chairman of the finance 
committee, and our readers can readily imagine to what extent his mind 
has contributed to the success that company has met with. Organized 
in 1842, with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, paving back that 
capital, with 43} per cent profit in eighteen months, and each year since 
declaring immense dividends, while at the same time the surplus has been 
increasing until now it has reached nearly ten millions of dollars—is in 
brief its: glorious history. To no one man, of course, is the credit of this 
prosperity wholly due; for no company was ever more fortunate in the 
selection of all its officers. As underwriters, their balance-sheet proves 
their excellence ; as financiers, the unimpaired and ever-increasing sur- 
plus speaks aloud in their praise. ' 

The old Atlantic Insurance Company was many years passing through 
the slow and tedious process of liquidation. Lawsuit after lawsuit drag- 
ged its slow length along, so that year after year slipped by without any 
end being reached. Under these circumstances, Mr. TiLeston was ap- 
pealed to to try his skill at smoothing over the troubled waters, At once 
applying himself to the work, he soon was able to make his report; and 
what his success was we may learn from the fact that he now has in pos- 
session two beautiful and massive silver pitchers which were presented to 
him with this inscription, dated March, 1859, the time when the labor 
he undertook was comnpleted : 

PESENTRD TO 
THOMAS TILESTON, Esq, 
AS A TOKEN OF ESTEEM AND APPRECIATION OF HIS SERVICES IN AIDING THE SETTLEMENT 

AND CLOSING OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE ATLANTIO INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Before closing this brief record of Mr. Titzsron’s business and publie 
life, it is fitting that we should refer to his success at self-cultivation. 
We have already seen how few advantages he had in his younger days, 
how early he began the business of life, and how extended his engage- 
ments have been since. Yet the same thirst for knowledge that animated 
him when he entered the printing establishment must have followed him 
ever since ; for he has not only made: himself a successful but a thorough- 
ly educated business man. Few are better informed than he, and his fa- 
miliarity with many authors is truly surprising, when we consider his ex- 
tensive business engagements and other duties. In impromptu speaking 
he has also been able to excel, addressing an audience with ease and flu- 
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ency, sometimes eloquently, and always with good, sound, common sense. 
H» was a great friend and admirer of Danie. Wessrer—entertaining 
him frequently at his own house and visiting him at Marshfield in return, 
We have before us a short address made by Mr. Titeston on the celebra- 
tion at the Astor House, New York, of the seventy-second anniversary of 
Wenster’s birthday. The following extract from it contains one or two 
interesting incidents, happening during a visit of Mr. Tr.zstoy’s at Marsh- 
field, and we therefore give it: 

“We started, one morning, on a fishing excursion; on going out of the bay, the bon 
fish. as they are termed, mech very aniaiates the whole shore was lined Jith hie 
and his men were engaged, with their nets, in takiug them, to fertilize the land. We, 
however, proceeded, and when two or three miles from the shore our boat was an- 
chored, and we commenced fishing, and, as the fish were plenty, began to draw them 
in at a great rate, satisfied that we were doing a good business. Mr. Wensrer catight 
none! he was seeking higher game; soaring, as was his usual practice, for something 
beyond his companions. Just. at this time he said, ‘I've got him!’ and we «Il turned 
to see what it was, All was silence! ‘Be still!’ said Mr. Weesrer. Not a word 
was spoken. Occasionally the fish was allowed to run with the line, and then he was 
drawn gently toward the boat. He called his men to him. and ordered them to have 
their boat hooks ready to secure him as soon as he should appear on the surface. It 
was a fine hallibut, weighing, it was judged, at least two hundred and fifty pounds, 
All was still as night, and the fish was now visible ; the men, with their hooks, were 
ready, and just at the moment they were to secure their prize, the line parted, and 
off went this powerful stranger. I shall never forget the appearance of Mr. Wessraa. 
If he had discovered that his mansion at Marshfield was on fire he would not have 
been so much excited. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed he, ‘was he not a noble fellow !’ 

“ Returning from our fi-hing excursion, about noon, we noticed on the beach a far- 
mer, with a wagon and horses, As we landed, the man approached Mr. Wessrer, 
and taking from his pocket a long leather purse, handed him a half dollar, saying, 
‘Your men have been very successful to-day in taking bony fish, and I have loaded 
my wagon with them, and it is right that I should pay for them.’ Mr. Wesster was 
taken by surprise ; but dislike’) to refuse the half dollar, fearing it might give offence. 
The farmer then drove off, and Mr. Wrsster, turning to his friends, said that this was 
the first money he had ever received from his Marshfield estate.” 


We have thus hastily and briefly:noticed the main incidents in Mr. 
Titeston’s life, and illustrated the leading charcteristics of his mind. 
The causes, humanly speaking, of his great prosperity are not far to seek : 
a judgment quick and cautious, clear and sound ; a decided purpose, a 
firm will; energetic and persevering industry ; punctuality ard fidelity in 
every engagement; justice and honor controlling every transaction, and 
courtesy—that true courtesy which springs from genuine kindness—pre- 
siding over all the intercourse of his life, may be said, in brief, to have 
been the stepping stones to his success; for they are the means which 
common sense dictates, and which Providence is wont to bless. 

Clearly, however, it is not to these mercantile virtues, nor to his ac- 
knowledged success as a great merchant——possessed as these are in com- 
mon with many others—-that Mr. Trteston owes his present high stand- 
ing among men. Those better qualities which alone can ennoble enter- 

rise and dignify snccess have marked his whole career.* The hard earn- 
ings of his boyhood were cheerfully devoted to the comfort of his mother, 
his brothers and sisters, and it is safe to say that the son and brother who 
has shown himself true to the claims of kindred wi!! be found wanting 
in none of the relations of life. ‘ 

In closing, therefore, let us earnestly commend to our younger readers 
the study of what we have written, and ever to remember the example of 
Mr. Tireston—the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Banker, and the Man. 








THE NATIONAL BEVENUE. 
: BY HON. AMASA WALKER, 


Tue credit-of a government, like that of an individual, depends upon its 
ability and fidelity. 1f it have the means and disposition to discharge its 
obligations, its promises are regarded _as reliable, and its credit is good. It 
is not enough that a nation is rich; it must also be honest; not enough 
that it might pay, but that it will pay. Not only the honor, but the in- 
terests, of any people are best secured by maintaining its credit above all 
suspicion. ‘The power of a government, like the power of an individual, is 
immensely increased by having an unimpeached credit. 

From the year 1820 to 1860, the subject of national finances occasioned 
no anxiety whatever in this country. Our revenues were abundant, our 
expenditures small. In this regard we were the most favored people on 
the globe. The case is now entirely changed. 

Hereafter, and doubtless for a long time, the demands upon our public 
treasury must be great, while the yearly income derived from our former 
ordinary sources of supply will be comparatively small. 

It necessarily follows, that if we would meet our engagements and main- 
tain the national credit, new taxes must be imposed, and of sufficient 
amount to meet our accruing liabilities. 

This, Congress, with a commendable degree of promptness, have already, 
to some extent, endeavored to do. The customs have been increased since 
the war begun, and both direct taxes and excise duties have been imposed. 
Are these sufficient? If not, how shall they be adequately increased ? 
These are the questions we propose to consider. And first, what are the 
wants of the Government now and prospectively ? 

At present, they are immense—some two millions per day ; of course, so 
large that it is neither reasonable nor practicable to meet them with any 
revenue that could be derived from taxation alone. A large debt must, of 
necessity, be contracted. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that, on 
the 30th of June next, it will amount to about $1,600,000,000. It is 
probably a moderate calculation that the debt which will exist at the end 
of 1864, should the war close by that time, will be $2,000,000,000. The 
interest on that sum, at six per cent, will be $120,000,000 annually. Be- 
sides this, the current expenses of Government, in time of peace, must be 
met, and, unless we wish to imitate the example of some European govern- 
ments, and make our public debt a never-ending tax upon the industry of 
unborn generations, we must provide for its liquidation. It should all be 
paid off within the lifetime of the generation which bas contracted it; that 
is, within a period of about thirty years. No other principle is either hon- 
est, or just, or compatible with the best interests of any people. 

In regard to our future expenditures, in time of pexce, it is hardly prob- 
able that they will be less than eighty to one hundred « illions per annum, 
even with the best economy ; for we shall undoubtedly have a much larger 
army and navy than heretofore. The uations of Christendom are evidently 
about to enter upon a wider career of military and naval expenditure than 
ever before; the navies of the world are to be tron-clud, whether for harbor 
defences or ocean warfare, and will necessarily invulve such enormous out- 
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lays as must not only cause greatly increased and increasing taxation, but 
— all hope of the extinction of national indebtedness, except by repu- 
iation. 

The only prospect of deliverance from this terrible dilemna seems to come 
from the proposition of Louis Napoleon for a Congress of Nations, to agree 
upon mutual disarmament, lsaving every individual nation just as relatively 
and absolutely safe as before, and relieving all from the oppression of an 
insane war system, to the demands of which there is no nossible limit but 
the complete exhaustion of national resources. In the meantime, the na- 
tions of Christendom must struggle on with their self-imposed burdens as 
well as they may. 

It is. to be hoped, and we trust may be safely assumed, that the people 
of this country are too intelligent to accept the absurd dogma, that “ a na- 
tional debt is a national blessing ;’’ that they do not believe that a republi- 
can government, made by and for the people, needs to be propped up or 
bound together by the despotism of national indebtedness ; that they do 
not admit that their happiness or welfare will be promoted by paying one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars out of the avails of their annual in- 
dustry to. mect the mere interest upon a public debt, without any hope or 
prospect that it will ever be lessened. Notwithstanding the efforts that 
seem to be made in certain quarters to educate the people to the monstrous 
fallacy, that perpetual taxation to pay perpetually accruing interest is really 
a very great desideratnm, it is, we trust, quite certain that such efforts will 
be unsuccessful, and the people of this country be found sensible enough to 
repudiate the idea of a permanent national debt. If so, then provision must 
be made for its liquidation; and it would seem that the least we should 
attempt would be to pay off fifty millions annually for the first ten years, 
and seventy-five millions for the next twenty years, which would extinguish 
a debt of $2,000,000,000 within thirty years. This can only be done by a 
vigorous and intelligent system of taxation. : 

But the subject which presses itself upon our attention at the present mo- 
ment. is not our prospective, but immediate, wants, and the means of sup- 
plying them. The entire estimated receipts for the year ending June 30th, 
1864, amount to but $206,836,539 63, and this includes over five millions 
balance in the Treasury. For all else, resurt must be had to loans, unless 
Congress shall impose additional taxes. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
speaking upon this point, says: “ But no one can be more profoundly con- 
vinced than himself of the great importance of providing even a larger 
amount than is estimated from revenue. To check the inrcease of debt, 
must, in our circumstances, be a prominent object of patriotic solicitude.” 
* * * He, therefore, “feels himself bound, by a prudent regard to 
possible contingencies, to urge on Congress efficient measures for the in- 
crease of revenue.” In nothing does the Secretary exhibit his good judg- 
ment and sound discretion more fully than in this suggestion. It is, indeed, 
one of the highest importance, and ought to meet with the approbation of 
every loyal citizen, and, above all, receive the prompt and efficient indorse- 
ment of Congress, by appropriate action. 

The English Government manifested its wisdom and foresight, by pro- 
viding for an immense taxation, during its great struggle with Napoleon. 
The national burdens which, in the earlier part of the reign of George UL., 
had been only to the amount of fifteen to twenty millions sterling, were 
carried upto seventy millions during the wars with the French Empire— 
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equal'to about eighteen dollars per capita to the whole population. This 
was tremendous taxation, but nothing could be more salutary or seasona- 
ble. It furnished a large amount of immediate means for the Govern- 
ment, and, what was more important, it showed to the world that the . 
British Parliament had the power and disposition to impose such taxes as 
the exigency required, and gave good assurance of its full determination 
that the responsibilities of the nation should be met. The conflict was closed 
triumphantly, but, with all the cotemporaneous taxation, it left a national 
indebtedness over $4,000,000,000. If we would secure an equal credit 
with England, and equal success in our struggles, we must imitate her 
pi and impose the most productive taxes possible. This we owe to 
ourselves, and to those whv shall come after us. In what manner can this 
be most effectually done? There are three important sources of revenue. 
The public lands, which, under a wise and judicious policy, would be suf- 
ficient to discharge our whole national indebtedness, have, owing, as the 
writer must think, to a mistaken course of legislation, been rendered near- 
ly worthless to the Government ; and jt is more than doubtful whether 
that impolitic course can be changed, and if not we must give up all hope 
of any considerable revenue from what ought to be one of the most prolific, 
as well as least burdensome, and most advantageous modes of supplying 
the National Treasury. 

This great opportunity being Jost (unless our pvlicy in regard to the 
public lands be chatged), our main reliance must be upon customs, excise, 
and direct taxes. 

Of all modes of raising a revenue, that by Custom House duties is the 
most popular. True, it is the most unequal, but nevertheless, as under its 
operation the people do not know precisely when they pay, nor how much, 
it is more satisfactory than any other. It is, therefore, as desirable to raise 
as large an amount from this source as practicable. 

The main points to be observed are, First, not to impose duties that shall 
cripple or interfere with our own manufactures, as high duties on raw ma- 
terials, ete. Secondly, to bring as large a tax on luxuries as they will bear, 
without essentially reducing their consumption. Thirdly, to lay the 
heaviest duties on those articles, the use of which is least beneficial, or most 
injurious, to the public welfare. Fourthly, to so arrange taxation that both 
capital and Jabor shall bear their appropriate share. A perfect equality is 
of course, unattainable ; but the nearest approximation should be aimed at. 


TAXATION A SCIENCE. 


Taxation is a science, and, like any other science, is founded on the ob- 
servation of facts, from which certain principles are deduced as true in their 
application and as important in their influence as those of any other science 
whatever. If these principles or laws are regarded, the largest revenue will 
be obtained, with the least possible detriment to the public. If they be 
disregarded, dissatisfaction and disappointment will follow. Among all 
the nations of the earth, Eogland stands pre-eminent for her stupendous 
system of finance. Necessity is the parent of discovery, and the extreme 
necessities of the British Government at different periods have compelled 
the most careful investigation and the most accurate knowledge of all facts 
conneeted with the raising of a national revenue. Hence, England has 
made greater advances in that science, which, unfortunately for us, we are 
now called upon to study. We, too, must resort to heavy taxation. Our 
large: pecuniary obligations must be met; we cannot shrink from them, if 
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we would, Honor, interest, self-preservation, all alike demand that we 
meet the crisis in a prompt and decisive manner, 
OUR CAPABILITIES. 


We must raise a large revenue, but, fortunately, we have ample means. 
We shall owe an immense debt, but we have correspondingly immense re- 
sources, Our annual taxes will be large, but so is our annual income. 
There is, in truth, no nation on the globe that has so wide a margin from 
which to raise a public revenue, We have no considerable class of persons 
who cannot contribute towards the public burdens. In most other coun- 
tries a large proportion of the population is so near to absolute pauperism, 
that they cannot be called upon to any extent. This makes a great differ. 
ence in our favor. 

Then, again, no nation is increasing so rapidly in population and wealth. 
Immigration from foreign lands is prodigious, and a powerful tide of emi- 
gration from the East is constantly flowing to the West, and opening its 
vast and fertile prairies to the most profitable cultivation. We create a new 
State every year. Such being the case, we have only to set ourselves earn- 
estly and intelligently at work, and we may establish a system of revenue 
which, without bearing oppressively on any class, or in any perceptible de- 
gree interrupting our industry or impairing our productive energies, will give 
us ample meas to discharge all our obligations, and maintain our position 
and prestige as one of the foremost nations of the earth. If the Government 
bave the courage to impose the needful taxation, the people will cheerfully 
and bravely bear it. 

REVENUE FROM LIQUORS ‘AND TOBACCO. 

Experience in other countries has shown‘that the most productive, and 
least oppressive, taxes are those imposed upon such articles as the people 
will have at whatever cost, and which they purchase for consumption 
in small quantities. These, above all other others, are liquors and tobacco. 
Heavy taxes on tea, coffee, and sugar have usually caused a falling off in 
the consumption, but not so with the first mentioned articles. This is one 
of the many lessons taught by the history of British taxation. There is 
little reason to suppose that human nature is essentially different on this 
side the Atlantic; therefore, the most onerous and productive imposts may 
be laid on these articles. Acting on the knowledge of this fact, the British 
Parliament lays heavy Custom House, excise, and license duties on spirits, 
wines, beer, and tobacco, amounting in all to an aggregate revenue of 
$120,000,000. And this, too, without complaint or disturbance. The 
propriety and expediency of such large taxation upon the articles enumera- 
ted consist in this, that if it does in any degree reduce the consumption of 
them, it neither interferes with the industry or happiness of society, but in 
so far greatly promotes both. There seems no govd reason why, at least, 
$100,000,000 should not be raised on. these articles alone... An intelligent 
writer in this magazine, in the June number of last year, says : 

“There is no reason why strong drink should not be taxed as high here 


as in England. The quantity consumed is as follows : 
90,000,000 


Domestic....... bees useecbie ceed gallons 
100,000,000 


ee cas bees cues boas tee ee are 
Imported 4,000,000 


194,000,000 
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. “A tax of fifty conte | oo would. give a sum equal to the amount 
from the — articles a land. The duty on pad liquors is one 
to two dollars per gallon, and there is no good reason why the whole should 
not pay at the same rate. Tobacco ought to pay $30,000,000, as in Eng- 
land, and could be made to do so without detriment to national interests.” 


TAXES ON DISTILLERS AND LIQUOR DEALERS. 


_In this connection, we may properly mention that an additional tax 
should be laid upon distillers, who now pay but the trifling license duty of 
fifty dollars, however large the business transacted. If the amount distilled 

*does not exceed three hundred barrels, the license is but twenty-five dollars 
—equal to eight cents and a fraction on a barrel! | Now, is it not obvious, 
that this class of manufacturers ought to pay a larger license or none at 
all? The business of the distiller may, and often does, amount to several 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, upon all of which his license tax is 
only fifty dollars, True itis, that his liquors are, by the same bill, sub- 
jected to a tax, but so are all manufactures. Retail dealers in liquors pay 
but twenty dollars for a license; wholesale dealers, twenty-five dollars and 
upwards, according to sales. 


HOTEL LICENSES, 


Perhaps the most striking inequality of taxation under our present laws, 
is found in the licenses of “hotels, inns, and taverns.” “A first-class ho- 
tel,” with a rental of $10,000, or more, pays $200. Now, such a hotel 
may and in many instances does, have an aggregate business of $150,000 
and upwards per annum—a business, too, affording a larger profit with less 
risk than almost any other—yet the license is but $200! A manufacturer 
of cotton goods, or any other description of merchandise, whose business 
amounted to $150,000, would pay the Government $4,500, upon products 
less profitable than the receipts of a hotel. 

otels of less rental are taxed accordingly, descending in a graduated 
' scale to the pitiful license of five dollars per annum. Can any good reason 
be shown why the business of hotel-keeping should not be taxed, like that 
of the manufacturer, upon the aggregate amount of their sales or receipts ? 
Certainly no class can better afford to contribute its due share towards the 
public burdens, and a just tax on this department of business would give a 
handsome addition to the national revenue. It cannot be urged against 
this proposition, that the hotel-keeper pays an income tax, because so also 
does the manufacturer, and three per cent on his products besides. 


TAXES ON BANKS. 


In this connection it seems proper to allude to the proposition of the 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that a tax of two and two-fifths of one per 
cent be laid on corporate note ¢irculation, and twelve twenty-fifths of one 

r cent on deposits. No tax could be more rightfully imposed. The 
wavs of the different States, it is well known, issue their notes to an amount 
far greater than the amount of specie held for their redemption. They 
also give credits upon their books for very large amounts, which they call 
“deposits.” The aggregate of these, by the official returns as published 
by order of Congress, amount to more than five times as much as the cash 
on hand. The average amount of specie to circulation and deposits, from 
1834 to 1858 inclusive, a period of twenty-five years, was only eighteen 
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its and three mills on the dollar—varying in different years, from thirty 

ents in to thirteen in 1857. oe é 

Now, it from these facts that the corporate banks have the priv- 

ilege of issuing, as currency, in rhe way of circulation and inscribed credits 

; deposits, an immense sum, on which they obtain interest, but which they 

create, as Mr. Cuase says, “ without cost except the preparation, and with- 
out interest except the duties imposed on it.” 


The loans of all the banks in U. S. in 1856 amounted to... $684,183,000 
They held, besides, stocks on which they received interest. . 49,486,000 


— 


wese 847,428,000 


Excess of loans over capital........ $336,245,000 


On this sum the banks received interest, which, if we reckon at seven 
ed cent—a moderate estimate—as the dividends of the Massachusetts 
banks, which are the lowest usually, are about seven, while in many of the 
States the dividends run from seven to twelve per cent, the result will be 
as follows : $336,245,000 @ 7 cent == $23,537,350. 

Now, it is this income derived wholly from the loan—not of money or 
capital, but bank credits—which the Secretary of the Treasury proposes to 
tax. 


cad the same year, 1856, for an illustration, the result would be as 

Ws : 

Aggregate circulation of the banks $195,747,000, at 23 per 
cent, would amount to. $4,697,920 

Aggregate deposits, $212,706,000, at 124°........ 1,020,084 


Total amount of the tax .e+ $5,718,904 


Thus it appears that the revenue derived from such a duty, or tax, would 
have amounted to nearly $6,000,000, and yet it would have been but about 
one-fourth of the amount received by the banks for the mere loan of their 
credit, or the monopoly which they enjoy of manufacturing paper currency. 
As to the justice of such an impost, it would seem that no branch of man- 
ufacture could be more fairly subjected to taxation, since the whole amount 
created is without appreciable cost, while, at the same time, it commands 
as high a rate of increase, or interest, as any other product of industry. 

If the effect of such a tax should be to reduce the circulation of the 
banks, no damage would come to the country, for the circulation is already 
redundant. If it were reduced prices wold. be reduced, and the expense 
of maintaining military operations greatly lessened, and the Government 
would thus gain immensely. Or, if it were thought desirable for the Gov- 
ernment to all the vacuum created by the withdrawal of corporate notes 
with its own issues, the national treasury would be relieved to the extent 
of six per cent on the whole amount—a gain more than twice as large as 
that which would arise from the tax, so that in any event the result would 
be advantageous. 

STAMPS, 


Another branch of the revenue might, it is believed, be largely iacteased 
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with little inconvenience to the Government or the people, viz: that de- 
rived from stamp duties. The whole schedule -might be advantageously 
revised and simplified, while the rates should be largely increased. Recur- 
ring to a table at hand, we find that on commercial paper there are thirty- 
nine gradations of stamps, and six different classes of rates, making, in 
all, two hundred thirty-four specifications running from one cent to fifty 
dollars. A little reflection, we think, will satisfy any one that if the num- 
ber of different stamps was reduced and some of the classifications dis- 
| with, while at the same time the rates were doubled or trebled, the 
results would be highly favorable to the revenue, and the burden fall upon 
a class as well able to bear it as any other. A very large sum should be 
raised by stamp duties, as. it is, of all kinds of taxation, perhaps the most 
convenient, economical, and productive. The British revenue, from this 
cheap and convenient mode of collection, amounted in 1862 to over 
$40,000,000! This subject should receive early attention from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 


DUTY ON MANUFACTURES. 


Another form of excise, viz: that of a tax on all manufactured goods, 
is seen, on examination, to be exceeding equitable and just. It drew 
forth, at first, great opposition from almost every branch of business ; 
but now that the tax has gone fairly and fully into operation, it is proba- 
bly as satisfactory as any other. There never was any good ground of 
objection to it. 

During the last session of Congress a manufacturer came on from the 
East with the special se of obtaining a reduction, or entire exemp- 
tion, upon his particular branch of manufacture. Meeting a member in 
one of the lobbies, the following dialogue took place : 


Manuf. “I came on, sir, to get relief from an oppressive burden on my 
branch of business. There are particular reasons why the article I make 
should be exempted from the three per cent tax.” 

M. C. “ What amount.do you manufacture annually ?” 

Manuf. “One hundred thousand dollars worth, on which I pay $3,000.” 

M. C. “ And you reckon the tax‘you pay as a part of the cost of your 
article, and add it to the price, do you not ?” 

Manuf. “ Why—yes, sir.” 

M. C. “ What average profit do you calculate to make on your goods ” 

Manuf. “ Fifteen per cent.” 

M. C. “Then you make fifteen per cent on the amount you pay in 
taxes, which, if it be $3,000, will give you $450 more profit than you 
would get if you paid no taxes, Is it not so?” 


The gentleman had no answer prepared to this question, and the con- 
versation ceased. 


No disadvantage to the manufacturer accrues in consequence of taxes: 


directly imposed upon his fabrics. He charges the amount upon his 
goods, as truly as the importer charges the duties he pays upon his mer- 
chandise, and the consumer ultimately pays all, together with the profits 
on the same. The latter is the only one who can make any reasonable 
ebjection to this kind of taxation. 

Such duties in no way’ ras the manufacturing interest, unless they 
be so high as to materially lessen consumption, and that point is very 
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far from being reached in.our present revenue system, and they may be 
Jargely increased without detriment if necessary. ; 


DIRECT TAXES. 


. We now come to direct taxes. This term does not seem to be used 
with exactness in congressional enactments. 

“ A direct tax is one which is demanded of the very person who it is 
desired or intended should pay it. 

. “Indirect taxes are those which are demanded from one person in ex- 
pectation that he shali indemnify himself at the expense of another, as 
excise and customs.” —Mill, , 

Direct taxes are imposed in several forms. First in natural order is 
the capitation, or poll tax. This, as the term imports, is levied upon the 
head, or poll, of each person taxed, at a uniform rate, and, although gen- 
eral in all taxation by the separate States, is not at present resorted to 
by the National Government. This‘is probably the most ancient and, 
regarded by itself or as the only mode of raising a revenue, the most un- 
just of all modes of taxation. Yet, in connection with a general system 

y customs and excise, it is as proper as any other. 

The property tax is another form of direct taxation. A tax of this sort 
was laid by the act of Congress, August 5, 1861, to the amount of 
$20,000,000. It was apportioned among at all the States and Territo- 
ries. Each State was allowed to collect its individual share, and if this 
was done by the 30th of June following, a deduction of fifteen per cent 
was to be allowed. 

In the case of Massachusetts, (and probably other States,) this mode 
of collection was adopted, and the amount included with the other taxes 
laid on the towns and cities of the commonwealth, and the whole was 
collected without any appreciable expense—probably not half of one 
per cent. This would be an admirable mode of collecting a part of the 
revenue, if all the States would respond with promptness and fidelity, 
but the misfortune is, that this cannot be fully relied upon. Our history, 
_both in the war of 1812 and during the present contest, has shown this. 

Taxes on property may be divided into two kinds. General taxes, laid 
uniformly on all persons accomding to the aggregate amount of their pos- 
sessions, and special, or sumptuary taxes, laid upon luxuries. Of the 
latter, are those laid upon “ carriages, yachts, billiard tables,” etc. 

Direct taxes, if assessed upon a full and just valuation, are, of al] im- 
posts, the most equal and the most cheaply collected—the cost of collec- 
tion being but about one-fifth as much as in the case of custom-house 
duties. The great practical difficulty, of course, is to get a perfect in- 
voice and valuation; yet this, when a direct tax is continued for a long 
series of years, can be attained with more accuracy than would at first 
be thought practicable. 

Sumptuary taxes have long been considered proper, and been resorted 
to in this country and in Europe. They are intended to bear with spe- 
-cial force on those most able to pay them, If not founded on a sound 
principle, they are regarded as eonsistent with a wise policy. 

The income tax is another form of direct taxation. It may be said to 
be a modern invention. It was introduced, according to Prof. Levi, by 
Pir, in 1798, at a moment of grave exigencies, and was a heavy tax, of 
no less than ten per cent on all incomes over £200. With some varia- 
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tions in rate, it was continued till the close of the Napoleonic wars, when 
it was abolished, but was restored again in 1842, by Sir Roserr Pest, 
and has since formed an important item in the revenue of Great Britain, 
ranging from five pence to eleven pence half-penny in the pound. 
‘The restoration of this tax was strenuously o , even by those whose 
liberal and just views on other subjects should have led them to hail with 
a mode of taxation so equitable and proper. No tax is now, 
probably, more firmly established in Great Britain, or more generally ac- 
u in. It produces no distress among the laboring classes, or any 
where else; and if every man’s income, in whatever way derived, whether 
from his labor, his profession, his office, or his capital, could be fairly and 
fully ascertained, no excuse would exist for any other tax. It is inperfect 
accordance with that fundamental principle Jaid down by Apam SmirH 
nearly a century ago, and accepted as true by all economists since his 
day, that “the subjects of every State ought to contribute towards the 
support of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities—that is, in proportion to the revenue they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the State.” The British Government raised 
from the income tax about $50,000,000 in 1862. 

From this soyrce we ought, and, if it be properly attended to and suit- 
ably managed, shall obtain a very considerable part of our national rev- 
enue. Our present rate of tax is three per cent on all incomes over $600 
up to $10,000; all over that amount five per cent. It would be more 
just, as well as more effective, if a tax of three per cent were laid on all 
incomes from $600 to $5,000, and five per cent on all above $5,000. A 
very considerable increase of revenue would result from this change. 
Phe rate of taxation by this mode may be varied from year to year, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the treasury, without such disturbances as 
arise from a change of custom-house duties. 


™ WHAT IS WANTED. 


In conclusion, we remark that, next to the raising of troops, the in- 
crease of the revenue is the most important subject that can engage the 


attention of Congress. Three hundred millions, at the least, should be © 


brought into the treasury the present year. Unless this is done there is 
little encouragement to expect that the Government can meet its engage- 
ments and maintain its credit. ; 

The resources of the nation are so well understood, and our rapidly 
increasing ability to maintain a heavy taxation so apparent, that no 
suspicion or doubt arises in that quarter. The great question with capi- 
talists is, will Congress have the wisdom and courage to impose the taxes, 
and impose them at once? That is the point that needs to be settled, 
and until it is, the price of gold must remain very high, or continue to, 
rise. The question at once set at rest, the sale of bonds will increase, 
the volume of currency will be reduced, prices will fall, and the interests 
of the nation will be secured. - 

The plea that we must raise no more taxes during the war than we can 
possibly avoid, on the ground that we are not so able to pay as we shall 


be in time of peace, or that it will make the Government unpopular to . 


impose heavy taxation, is a great fallacy. Now is, of all others, the best 
time to establish heavy taxes. We are abundantly able to pay them, 
and shall submit to them more cheerfully than at any other time. When 
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the war is over it will be an excellent time to reduce taxation, but a very 
bad time to increase it. The experience of our own and all other coun- 
tries has shown such to be the fact. 

oo saved England, in her terrific conflict with France, but the 
energy fearleasness of her Parliament in imposing taxation. No in- 
terest, no class was spared. Taxes were laid where and how they would 
be most productive, and she raised $350,000,000 when her ability was 
not half equal to ours to-day. 

We have all the machinery necessary for collecting taxes, in every form, 
already created. The present Congress has nothing to do but make it 
effective. 

The whole system of custom-house duties, direct and excise taxes, should 
receive a careful and thorough examination, and such changes be made 
at every point as will increase our present revenue at least $100,000,000, 
and if more, so much the better. There is no difficulty in doing this, 
and no good reason why it should not be done as speedily as possible. 
Let the recommendation of the Secretary be promptly complied witb. 

To close the war we must have more men and more money ; the more 
we have of both, and the sooner we get them, the better. Hesitation 
and delay are bad economy ; they will cause a shocking waste of life and 
treasure. The war should be closed the present year without peradven- 
ture. If it be not, the blame must rest upon our Government in its legis- 
Jative and executive departments. Let the President demand all the men 


and means required for the immediate close of the great struggle ; let 
the people respond, as they will, in all their manhood and strength, and 


another Christmas will find the stars and stripes of the old Union float- 
ing proudly over the whole area of the Republic. . 





TOBACCO DUTIES AND TAXATION. 
THE TPADE IN AMERICA AND EUROPE, 


Tue war in this country, as has been the case in all others, brings 
with it the great question of taxation; and the science, heretofore se 
much neglected and even scoffed at as one of the necessities only of mil- 
itary despotisms, has suddenly become an engrossing topic. Hitherto, 
our Government has amply supplied its wants by its duties on importa, 
and has, therefore, reposed securely upon its custom revenues voted, for 
unlimited terms of years, undisturbed even by the struggle of high and low 
tariff parties, since the necessity of revenue was admitted by both. That 
time has passed, and the most sanguine cannot now hope to meet the 
amount of the annual interest due by the Government, from the customs. 
All are therefore praying for taxation, while the Treasury, like a vast 
upas tree, is putting forth its necessary shoots in every direction, seeking 
support wherever it can find it, and the whole course of the national trade 
and industry must necessarily be disturbed in the process of organizing a 
system of taxation by the lights of experience. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it is natural, that when the Treasury reaches out its hand to touch 
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an interest, itis immediately repelled by that interest or by the fear of 
unpopularity. No one objects to the money flowing out of the Treasury, 
but each interest has reasons to show why it should not flow into it from 
its resources. The census shows twelve thousand millions of property in 
the country, and the. Secretary of the Treasury timidly proposed, with 
many apologies and objurgations, to tax it twenty millions, to meet a 
prospective expenditure of one thousand millions. The law was passed, 
never enforced, and repealed in six months. The question now is one of 
indirect taxation, to get money from people without their knowing it or 
feeling it, and spirits.and tobacco are the first marked for taxes. The 
former is instantly monopolized by persons who expect the price to rise, 
under the tax. But tobacco is less susceptible, and decided opposition is 
made to the tax. How, then, can this staple be taxed, if at all, in the 
least objectionable manner. Money, we should remember, must be raised 
to meet the wants of the Government, but yet it should be done in a law- 
ful manner, and, more than that, care should be used in laying the tax, 
not to destroy or injure the trade. é 

And, first in this examination, we should remember that tobacco is a 
staple export. The question, therefore, arises at the outset, whether, un- 
der the Constitution, it can be taxed at all. The Constitution says, “No 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.”—(Sec. 9, 
Art. 1.) Now, as cotton and tobacco are articles exported from many 
States, can they be taxed? The clause does not say no export duty shall 
be Jaid, but “no tax or duty on any article exported.” The object of the 

rohibition was evidently to prevent injury to the export trade, and to- 
sera when the Constitution was adopted, was the chief export staple of 
the country. In fact, the average export in quantity is less now than 
before the Revolution. Still, the principle is the same, and we think all 
must agree that, under the foregoing provision of the Constitution, no 
tax can be.levied that interferes with or injures the export trade of tobacco. 
Any tax that had that effect would not only violate the letter, but the 
spirit, of the Constitution. 

Nor is it for the interest of the Government to injure this trade; in 
fact, it is clearly its interest to build it up. Tobacco is, and always has 
been, a source of wealth to the United States, and yet the world is by no 
means dependent upon us for its supply. Let such a tax once be laid as 
will raise the price so high that it can be produced cheaper elsewhere, 
and of course the export trade is dead. This effect could be obviated by 
allowing a drawback te the amount of the tax, in case of export. Any 
other form of taxation on unmanufactured tobacco must act injuriously. 
Do not let us expect to raise revenue in a way that will cut off the for- 
eign demand, and thus discourage production. 

We propose to give a brief history of the commencement and progress 
of the cultivation of, and trade in, tobacco; to show not only how it has 
progreesed, but to exhibit at a glance its origin, growth, and perfection, 
at least so far as regards foreign trade. All these facts will be of espe- 
cial interest at the present time, and will help us in reaching correct con- 
clusions on the question of taxing this staple. . 5 

When Sir Watrer Rateten introduced tobacco into England, from $ 
the colonies of America, the part it was to play in the world’s history 
could not then have been surmised. Toward the middle of the sixteenth ’ 
century, M. Nicot, embassador of France to Portugal, presented to Catu- 
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maine DE Muprcts the plant to which his name has remained attached, 
and the uses of it have from that time to the present been extending 
_ themeelves in the double ratio of greater numbers of the people and a 
reater spread of the habit of using tobacco, although it has encountered 
greatest opposition from governments and writers, from “ King 
Jamie” down, as well as the most onerous burdens in the shape of taxa- 
tion. The chief, if not the only, sources, whence to obtain it, were the 
American Colonies, and it was to them what gold is now to the Pacific 
coast. 

In the early accounts of the plant, we find a letter of the Governor and 
Council of Virginia, dated James’ City, January 20, 1622, which says, 
“that there was not above 60,000 Ibs. made in the Colony ;” but in 1639, 
only seventeen oo afterwards, the Grand Assembly passed a law which 
recites that, “ Whereas, the excessive quantity of tobacco of late years 
planted in the Colony has debased the quality,” and enacts “ that all the 
tobacco planted this present year, and the two succeeding years, in the 
Colony of Virginia, be absolutely destroyed and burned, excepting and 
reserving so much in equal proportion to each planter, as shall make 
in the whole the just quantity of 120,000 pounds of tobacco, stripped 
and smoothed,” etc. In consideration whereof, the creditors of the 
planters were compelled to “accept and receive 40 Ibs. of tobacco, so 
stripped and smoothed, in full satisfaction of every 100 lbs. now due 
them.” It is not important to ascertain whether this law was re enacted 
at the end of the three years named in it, for we find in an official report 
to the commissioners, that the yearly exports of tobacco for ten years 
ending in 1709 were 28,858,666 lbs., of which 11,260,659 Ibs. were an- 
nually consumed in Great Britain, and 17,598,007 Ibs. in other countries 
of Europe. In 1744-5-6 the average annual exportation was 40,000,000 
Ibs., of which 7,000,000 Ibs. were ,consumed in Great Britain, and 
33,000,000 Ibs. in other European countries. The annual average of ex- 
portation from 1763 to 1770, both inclusive, was 66,780 hhds., of about 
1,000 Ibs. each, or 67,780,000 Ibs. As we have now approached the 

riod when the exportation of tobacco arrived at a point from which it 

as vibrated (sometimes a little above or below it), we subjoin a state- 
ment of the exportation for the years 1772-3—4—5, inclusive, which will 
furnish the remarkable fact that (compared with any succeeding four 
years since that period) the annual exportation of tobacco just before the 
Revolution was about the same that it has been at any time since, prior 
to 1840, in our most prosperous periods. For although 1790-1-2 were 
three years of very heavy exportation, they fell off in 1793 nearly one- 
half, making the annual average exportation not materially different from 
1772-3-4-5. 


QUANTITY OF TOBACCO EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED COLONIES FROM 1772 


to 1775, IncLusIvE. 
Other countries 
Total exported. Great Britain. of Europe. 


97,799,263 97,791,805 7,458 
100,472,007 3,695,564 96,776,443 
97,397,252 18,698,337 178,676,915 
101,828,617 27,623,451 74,205,166 








397,497,189 147,809,157 249,665,982 
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“Potal exportation for the four years, 397,497,139 Ibs., or an annual 
average of 99,974,7 85 lbs. This brings up to the period of the Revolu- 
tion. The following will exhibit the exportation of the article during 
that period : 






QUANTITY OF TOBACCO’ EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED COLONIES FROM 1776 











To 1782, INCLUSIVE. 
Other countries | 
Total exported, § Great Britain. of Europe, a: 

i aa 14,498,500 ....... * 14,498,500 i 
ROE cies 4.0 be Cho eee aioe Sk a + 2,441,214 b 
SPU cache sen do evavenee 11,961,533 6,520,550 4,440,783 e 
SO coe sane Ganesouews 17,155,907 10,982,899 6,173,008 ‘ 
1780........ Shans cous 17,424,967 11,474,701 5,950,176 e. 
RS Bi HE SA 13,339,168 7,600,296 5,738,873 ip 
1788...... ashe ceahevs 9,828,244 6,364,813 3,463,431 ‘i 





















Total.........+.++- 86,649,583 48,943,349 42,705,984 : 













Total exportation for the seven years, 86,649,533 Ibs., or an annual 2 
average of 12,378,504 lbs. Of the total seven years’ exportation, about b 
33,974,949 Ibs. were captured by the British during the war. t 

The following table exhibits the exports of tobacco from the United B 
States, for the years 1787-—8-9, immediately preceding the adoption of 3 
the present Constitution : + 








QUANTITY OF TOBACCO EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES FROM 1787 
To 1789, INCLUSIVE. 





Other countries j 
Total exported. Great Britain, in Europe. a 







V7B7.... cece eeeesulbs. 90,041,000 45,879,795 44,661,205 : 
SIG8. cs. esi vee 88,595,000 39,600,404 48,995,186 s 






88,675,000 48,831,232 39,843,768 















eit pds i ble 267,311,000 133,811,431 133,500,159 









Total exportation for the three years, 267,311,000 Ibs., or an annual 









average of 89,103,666 Ibs. A 
The holding back of the American crop causes a general rise in the i 
price of tobacco, and by so doing imparts a stimulus to production eve- fe 
tywhere, with, however, some hesitation, because it cannot be relied on ® 
with confidence as permanent. A regular war tax once imposed on the . 
article settles that question, and the culture would be prosecuted with E 
energy every where. H 






The following statement furnishes, at one view, the exports of leaf and 
manufaetured tobacco and snuff, from 1790 to 1861, inclusive : 











*This year Great Britain exported to the Continent nearly 26,000,000 Ibs. of old 








¢ Great Britain exported this year to the Continent 6,000,000 Ibs. of former stock. 
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Hhds. leaf afactured 
tobacco. per Total value, ne 
118,460 eeeeeee28 


101,272 'Z 81,122 
112,428 3 : 117,874 
59,947 52 187,784 
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Value manf4 
_ Snuff, Ibs. and snofl, 





1815. 

1816.. 
1817. 

1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 


1824.. 


18254], 
1826.. 

1827. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834. 
1835.. 


72,958 
61,050 
69,018 
58,167 
68,567 
96,070 
78,686 
103,758 
77,721 
86,291 
83,341 
71,251 
83,186 
62,236 
9,576 


53,921 


84,134 
35,828 
26,094 
§,314 
3,125 
85,337 
69,241 
62,365 
84,337 
69,427 
83,940 
66,858 
83,169. 
99,009 
77,883 
75,984 
64,098 
100,025 
96,278 
77,131 
83,810 
86,718 
106,806 
83,153 
86,979 
94,353 


Total value of leaf tobaceo 
’ _unascertained. 


$6,220,000 
6,230,000 
6,000,000 
6,341,000 
6,572,000 
5,476,000 


838,000. 


3,774,000 
5,048,000 
2,150,000 
1,514,000 
319,v00 
232,000 
8,235,000 
12,809,000 
9,230,000 
10,241,341 
8,874,167 
8,188,188 
5,798.045 
6,380,020 
6,437,627 
5,059,355 
5,287,976 
5,347,208 
6,816,146 
5,480,707 
5,185,370 
5,833,112 
4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 
6,595,305 
8,250,577 


19,370 
20,263 
29,181 
12,805 
142,269 
406,076 
457,713 
472,282 
233,591 
152,415 
298,139 
428,460 
381,733 
274,952 
‘36,332 
350,835 
529,285 
752,553 
588,618 
283,512 
79,377 
1,034,045 
576,246 
1,115,874 
1,486,240 
926,833 
593,358 
1,332,949 
1,414,424 
1,987,507 
2,477,990 
1,871,368 
2.179.774 
720,255 
2,637,411 
2,619,399 
3,199,151 
3,639,856 
3,456,071 
3,790,310 
3,956,579 
3,817,854 


Snuff and manufactured tobacco included. 


Value unascertained, 


$281,509 
$78,875 
237,192 
149,589 
149,088 
157,183 
154,955 
203,789 
172,353 
210,134 
239,024 
210,747 
202,396 
246,747 
292,475 
295,771 
288,073 
328,409 
357,611 





#*French Revolution. | Regie in France decreed. 
¢ Berlin and Milan Decrees. § War with Great Britain. 
¢ Embargo. {J Duty in England lowered from 4s. to 3e. per Ib. 
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Mannfactured 
tobacco, Ibs. 


. 8,246,675 


3,615,591 
5,008,147 
4,214,943 


1004.) 

pipe ea 
1836.. 109,442 7% 10,058,640 
1887.. 100,982 47 5,765,647 
1838.. 100,593 7,399,029 
1889.. 78,995 103 9,832,943 
1840.. 119,484 9,883,657 
1841.. 147,888 7 12,576,703 
1842.. 158,710 42 9,540,755 
1848.. 94,454 44 4,650,979 
1844.. 163,042 43 8397955 
1845.. 147,168 43 7,469,819 
1846.. 147,998 4% 8,478,270 
1847.. 135,762 44 7,242,086 
1848.. 130,665 4%  7.551,199 
1849.. 101,521 4} 5,840,247 
1850.. 145,729 5§ 9,951,028 
1851.. 95,945 8 9,219,251 
1852.. 137,097 64 10,031,283 
1858.. 159,853 57 11,319,319 
1854.. 126,107 6} 10,016,046 
1855.. 150,218 8 14,712,468 
1856.. 116,962 8} 192,221,843 
1857.. 156,848 11 20,662,779 
1858.. 127,670 114 17,009,767 
1859.. 198,846 9 21,074,038 
1860.. 167,274 7 15,906,547 
1861.. 160,816 7 13,784,710 


6,787,165 
7,503,644 
4,434,214 
3,404,252 
6,046,878 
5,312,971 
6,854,856 
7,844,592 
6,698,507 
7,159,397 
5,918,583 
1,235,358 
8,436,153 
10,561,692 
10,273,152 


10,008,606 - 


7,456,666 
11,210,574 
14,912,811 
17,697,309 
14,703,363 
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Value manf'd 

Snuff, and snuff. 
46,018 435,464 
40,883. 427,836 
75,083 577,420 
42,467 616,212 
37,182 813,671 
68,553 873,877 
42,668 525,490 
20,455 278,819 
28,668 536,600 
44,399 588,498 
52,458 695,914 
37,051 658,950 
$6,192 568,950 
49,888 613,044 
44,690 648,832 
37,422 1,143,547 
38,475 1,317,622 
39,641 1,671,500 
36,287 1,550,327 
86,055 1,829,207 
50,401 1,458,553 
37,245 2,410,224 
239,148 3,334,401 
39,923 3,384,328 
ees 2,742,828 


Thus we see the course of this trade with the United States. Tobacco 
was not long in attracting the attention of governments, ‘as an object 
eminently capable of yielding revenue, and it has been uniformly treated 
in an exceptional manner. The monopoly of the sale of tobacco was first 
attempted by Cuarzes I, in 1625. That royal system was abolished by 
Cromwxit, who made the trade free, but imposed heavy duties on it. 
The use of the “ weed” spread, however, in Europe, and Venice made 
traffic in it a government monopoly, in 1657. Portugal adopted the plan 
in 1664 ; France, in 1674; Spain, in 1730; Tuscany, in 1737 ; Austria, 
in 1670. At the present day, thirteen countries enjoy a government 


monopoly in the sale of tobacco, as foliows : 











‘ Population. Population. 
Austria........... 38,405,000 | Portugal..... we 3,917,410 
France. eS eae 37,472,732 | Tuscany........... 1,816,000 
Spain........... 16,560,813 | Modena........... 586,000 
Sicily........ Seid es 8,500,000 | Parma............ 508,000 
Bardinia........... 5,020,000 | San Marino........ 7,000 
i EN TE eae 4,860,000 ' Lichtenstein........ 6,000 
Papal States....... 3,700,000 | — 

Total population............206 ke CS oe wholes 121,338,965 
Remaining States............ eevee vekeooy ee oes 161,470,436 


Total Europe.......s.06-. 


282,809,401 
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' Thus forty-three per cent of the population of Europe are supplied with 
tobacco by government monopoly, and the remainder get it subjected to 
immense taxes, direct and indirect. 

In England, early in the present century, the tax was 1s. 74d. sterling 
per pound, or 39 cents, something near eight times its cost. The con- 
sumption per head, at that time, was sixteen ounces per annum of the 
whole population; consequently, the tax was about forty cents to each 
person. The exigencies of the war caused the tax to be raised to four 
shillings per pound, or ninety-six cents, and the consumption declined to 
twelve ounces per head, or twenty-five per cent. In 1825, the tax was 
reduced to three shillings per pound, or seventy-two cents, and has sinee 
remained at that point, and the consumption has not quite recovered the 
figures for 1800. 

The small quantities which each person uses, and the habit is so strong, 
that the article seems susceptible of a heavy tax. On the other hand, it 
is easily evaded, and the great expense incurred to prevent smuggling 
reduces the net revenue of the Government. The reduction of duties on 
other articles has favored the use of tobacco, even though that article 
pays the same. The British peor: has, however, always treated 
the article as one exclusively of revenue, because it does not enter into 
the cost of any fabricated articles. It is important to bear in mind that, 
in this view, they have prohibited the growth of tobacco in the British 
Islands. They compel all used to pass through the Custom House, and 
pay the high tax. 

The policy on the Continent has been different, but with the same 
view, viz., to extract the largest amount of revenue from the use of to- 
bacco. For this purpose, the governments of France, Austria, Spain, etc., 
take the whole trade into their own hands. They buy all, manufacture 
all, and sell all. They encourage and even eompel in some cases, and 
restrain in others, the growth of the article, and fix their own prices. 
This system, as perfected in France in 1812, is briefly this: The tobacco 
administrators buy the tobacco necessary for the annual consumption, 
and it is turned into ten great factories at Havre, Morlair, Bordeaux, 
Tonneins, Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyons, Strasburg, Lille, Paris. In these 
warehouses the tobacco is prepared. It is not much used for mastica- 
tion, but mostly in the form of snuff and for smoking. When prepared, 
it is distributed in three hundred and fifty-seven warehouses, one in each 
chief city. It is here under the charge of the administration of indirect 
taxes. They deliver the tobacco to debitanis, or retailers, of whom there 
are 33,359 nominated by the commissioners of indirect taxes. These re- 
tailers sell at a fixed price, and pay at a fixed less price; the difference 
is their profits, The tobacco chiefly sold is called “ ordinary,” but it has 
a high reputation, for the reason that it is made of a regulated mixture 
of different crops in such a manner that the aroma substance of all is 
combined in a quality that never varies. A lower quality is called can- 

«tine, and is sold at a reduced price, but only on the frontiers. The reason 
of this is, that the frontiers being exposed to smuggling, the government 
does not trust to official detection, but makes and sells an article so cheap 
as to defy competition, on the outskirts of the kingdom. The superior 
class of tobacco, choice cigars, etc., is called foreign, and is sold mostly in 
Paris. When, under Napotzon in 1812, this system was consolidated 
by decree establishing the Regie, Europe had suffered for the want of 
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tobacco under the English blockade, and he had offered rewards unsuccess- 
fully for the discovery of substitutes. The effect was, however, to intro- 
duce the culture, which has spread remarkably of late years throughout 

ir France has, however, never been able to do without American 
tobacco. The proportion in which it uses it, as well as the operations of 
the Regie, for a single year, is seen in the following table : 









TOBACCO BOUGHT BY THE REGIE. 
Pounds. 






Price. Amount, 







Fronch.....-cesseececssseeeee 88,701,630 6% $2,274,859 oe 
HOPOPOAD..--ccccccacssesseces 8,905,550 87 791,431 4 
American..........++.0. ies 43,673,539 9 3,924,635 4 
Cigars (Havre)*............2... 334,239 2.25 730,125 
MOM ee cee ccc detec eee 10,978 6 6,765 a 
ie Oar ee meer ree 221,195 9% 25,002 a 






Teh, 0 ei: OOOH, 18): & 89,768,756 






gs agen gee cine «s 
See ae 






Cost of transportation, etc........ 2,408,722 : 
As RG 6 86084 605 wks $10,161,478 







The sales of tobacco, in the same time, were as follows; R 
Pounds. Value. ; 

ES EES TE EP eee 86,847,131 $10,161,478 : 
Oils. cise. cto ea ss 53,966,204 . 28,589,255 : 
















eeeeve @eeesveoeveeeeereee eee e eee 32,880,927 $18,427,777 






Thus the profit was $18,427,777, and a stock of tobacco worth, at cost, 
$3,810,000. The quantity remaining in warehouses, at the end of the : 
year, was 144,883,576 pounds, valued at $15,005,644, or about equal in = 








quantity to three years’ sales. It appears, from this return, that the 
Ameriean tobacco costs about the same as the “European,” which is of a 
Hungarian growth and of nearly the same quality as the Kentucky to- f 
bacco. The stock left in warehouse is about twoyears’ consumption, and if 






the French Government has been in the habit of issuing contracts, every : 
two years, for American supplies, mostly at New Orleans. 


The Austrian monopoly began in 1670 in the imperial States, and con- 
tinued with a constantly increasing consumption of the article down to 
November 29, 1850, when, by imperial decree, the monopoly was extend- ‘a 
ed over Hungary, and since over all the Austrian possessions. The to- 
bacco administrator buys all the tobacco and permits the cultivation only 
in certain places and in certain quantities—prescribing every year accord- 
ing to the wants of business. In Hungary and Galicia a certain number 
of acres is permitted in tobacco every year; in the Tyrol a certain num- 
ber of plants only. The Galicia tobacco proper is the basis of the famous : 
snuff much in use. The seeds of Hungary, Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsyl- ' 
vania are introduced every year and succeed well, and great care is taken " 


















* 37,981,835 cigars at $18.50 per thousand. 
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to promote the culture of good tobacco. The quantities raised for a 
period of six years were as follows: 


Pounds. Florina, 
South Tyrol..........60. sececceees  94170,987 $72,680 
Galicia.......ccececscssecvessesess 40,692,600 ‘3,214,693 
Hungary .......sccceccseecsecseees 288,584,487 21,352,014 
Crotia and Sclavonia..............+- 7,186,700 458,041 
Transylvania .......-.seseerseeeenee 6 268,600 653,057 





Total .....cececeeceeesvccecess 944,793,824 26,050,415 
Per annum...... ivkeekaas 57,797,220 4,341,736 


The consumption for the six years was 409,686,437 pounds, or 1.58 
pounds per head per annum. The consumption goes on inereasing with 
ae rapidity, and the export of Austrian tobacco is very considerable. 
rhe Government price is less than half the French price. 


Throughout Germany, where tobacco is exposed to a heavy tax and the 
manufacture is not regulated by the Government, the article is adulte- 
rated to an immense extent. So extensively has this.been carried on that 
the returns in the State Department at Washington show that German 
tobacco was imported into the United States and re-exported in the shape 
_ of cigars to Germany. Thus it was discovered that the German tobacco 

was largely composed of beet and turnip leaves. Cigars of this novel 
tobacco are largely imported into the United States. Belgium, Holland, 
and the Zollverein are the large consumers of this sham tobacco, and it 
interferes greatly with the extension of the genuine article. 

We have prepared the following table, the first part of which will show 
at a glance the production and consumption of tobacco in Europe, together 
with the imports and exports of each country, etc., and the other is a 
statement of the annual revenue of each of the European countries from 


this staple : 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO IN RUROPE. 


Production. Import. Export. Consumption. Per head. 
45,000,000 39,062,400 8,151,800 76,710,600 1.93 
80,000,000 238,262,324 800,000 52,962,324 1,49 
25,000,900 6,332,040 967,860 30,864,180 0.69 
23,003,543 15,728 25,487,815 1,41 
2,000,000 10,000 4,990,000 1.41 
iavbae $78,000 
Tuscany 1,289,000} 9,804,500 176,600 12,420,000 _.0.90 
Sicilies.. eeeoreee 1,1 25,000 
Papal States.... 1,289,100 8,270,897 451,519 4,108,478 84 
Zoliverein 58,885,839 44,292,600 23,596,000 79,501,589 .43 
England......... 42,299,721 18,204,264  85,614.985 .30 
Holland. eeeeeees 6,600,000 . 18,400,000 6,000,000 14,000,000 -00 
Belgium.........  %665,548 12,368,676 $50,086 14,684,188 15 
Switzerland...... 1,200,000 8,220,620 193,860 9.996.760 65 
Sweden & Norway 147,240 6,044,691 191,981 6,000,000 .50 
Denmark 250.000 8,592,445 3,600,000 5,246,242 .50 
Turkey. scecccees 43,000,000 10,000,000 1,500,000 50,600,000 
Greece ...cccece 6,600,000 100,860 1,106,614 4,465,246 


CO = SO to om mH 8 ne 


80 








Total........ 228,049,427 254,004,557 658,206,794 $96,847,250 
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TOBACCO REVENUE IN EUROPE. 
hos hg Monopoly 


duties. revenue, 

Eogland. seve e $26,267,460 
Ho. ceeecee 186,768 
102,152 
16,405 
230,000 
77,376 
8,600 
2,036 


revenue. 
: $14,382 $10,325,898 
France......+- 1,168 23,495,884 
us peeecocce 945,078 2,883,109 MM, . ce cee 
peecccoce 18,000 8,525,000 Switzer eee 
pie ons 127,558  1,465,254| Sweden & Nor.. 
iis 2,589,273 | Denmark...... 
coee PD 435,660 
886,942 
1,876,110 


@eeceee 








++ $29,792 579 $46,902,521 


State monopoly. 
166,216,862 
109,881,100 

97,162,297 


No monopoly. 
116,355,950 
91,168,327 
98,635,526 


Total. 
282,572,632 
201,049,427 
195,797,823 





207,048,397 
1.24 
$48,018,098 
29 cents. 


189,803,853 
1.63 
$28,676,967 
24 cents. 


396,847,250 
1.40 
$76,695,060 
27 cents, 


From the above we see that the average consumption of tobacco in 
Europe is 14 pounds per head, or 424,200,000 pounds, and of this there 
has been supplied fron the United States 160,000,000 pounds per annum, 
leaving 264,000,000 pounds derived from other countries and from Euro- 
pean production. We have then the fact that, during the present century, 
while American tobacco has been produced free of tax and at a very low 
price, the quantity exported has not increased and the price not advanced, 
- and further, that the whole increased demand in Europe has been sup- 
plied at home. Thus, the growth of three States is as follows: 


Pounds. 
43,830,000 


57,797,220 
33,700,000 


Oke. 
14,610,000 


_ The aggregate production of tobacco in the empire of Turkey is about 
14,610,000 oke, of about 3 pounds each, or 43,830,000 pounds. This 
production has various | one and destinations, according to provinces 
in which it is grown. Macedonia and Thessaly, and the northern por- 
tions of Anatolia, are the principal places of production. The neighbor- 
hoods of Karissa and Armyra, in Thessaly, raise about 2,000,000 oke, or 
6,000,000 pounds annually ; of this quantity about 800,000 oke are con- 
sumed on the spot, and the remainder seeks a market in Greece and Eu- 
rope through the port of Valo. The price ranges from three to five pias- 
tres the oke. The piastre is about 4 @ 5c.; the value is therefore 4 @ 7c. 
per pound. In Macedonia about 3,200,000 oke, or about 9,600,000 lbs., 
are raised per annum of this Fay aga oke goes to Russia, Aus- 
tria, and the Donau region. The largest portion, however, finds a mar- 
ket in Constantinople. The local prices of this favorite description ranges 
from 20 @ 50 piastres, or 27 @ 70 cts. per pound. On the other hand, 
the tobacco from the districts of Kavale, Pravista, and Drama, which finds 
a market almost altogether in Europe, bears a price of not more than 13 
ets. per pound. Of the 3,000,000 oke which these districts raise, 600,000 
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oke goes to France, as much more to Austria and England, and the re- 
mainder to Turkey and Egypt. The total export of the port of Salonica, 
in 1857, reached 480,000 oke, in 12,000 bales, of 160,000 Ibs. each. The 
yearly crop of Anatolia is 4,200,000 oke, or 12,600,000 pounds; about 
1,200,000 oke is consumed in the province, and the balance is exported 
from Jamsun. The price ra from $3 20 @ $4 80 the batmar of 6 
oke, or 18 Ibs., for the first quality, and $2 00 @ $2 80 for the second 
quality.- Finally, in Satakiek in Syria, the tobacco most highly prized by 

e Turks is raised to the extent of 700,000 oke first quality, and 600,000 
oke second quality. 

The low prices of the wine crop for some years in Germany induced 
many large vinyards to be turned to tobacco fields. The result was 
lower prices for tobacco and higher prices for wine. 

In the United States the growth of tebacco, as appears by the official 
returns, has been as follows: 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO GROWTH. 


1840, 1850, 1860, 
Alabama............ Ibs. : 273,302 164,990 221,284 
Arkansas .........0005. 184,439 218,936 999,757 


California ......ccececs ee 1,000 3,150 
Connecticut ........... ‘ 471,657 1,267,624 6,000,133 


Delaware 


EN fn 5.66 a wewesa% ss 
Georgia .... 
TE <5 os a os on dn cae 
Indiana. ...... 


Iowa.... 


Kentucky..... anak snes 


Louisiana 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 


New York 


Noz-th Carolina 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina..... aces 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


272 
75,274 
162,894 
564,326 
1,820,306 


53,436,909 
119,824 

30 
24,816,012 
64,955 


16,772,359 
5,942,275 


325,018 
317 

51,519 
29,550,432 


75,347,106 


998,614 
423,924 
841,394 
1,044,620 


55,501,196 


21,407,497 
138,246 


17,113,784 
50 

310 
83,189 
11,984,786 
10,454,449 
325 
912,651 


20,148,932 
66,897 


1,268 


9,699 
758,015 
919,316 

7,014,230 
7,246,132 
312,919 
16,978 
108,102,433 
40,610 
1,583 
38,410,965 
3,233,198 
120,621 
38,510 
127,736 

25 086,196 
21,281 
149,485 
5,764,582 
32,853,250 
25,528,972 
215 
8,181,586 
705 
104,412 
38,931,277 
98,016 
12,153 
123,967,757 
87,595 














Distriet of Columbia..... 
New Mexico.........0.. 


ME oie cee 
Export...........+.+lbs. 
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Of the growth of 1860 the disposition seems to be as follows : 
I. cipctedeins cines sc. dvds othe. 


Export, leaf............. 


“ manufactured....... 





1850. 1850, 1860. 
55,550 7,800 15,200 
ete 8,464 6,994 
219,163,319 199,752,582 429,886,950 
184,965,797 129,406,780 210,000,000 
secccceece 429,886,950 
veveesese 192,979,200 
veccece 14,788,868 
———— 207,762,968 
eeeweeeeeoeo eo eevee ee# 221,623,987 


United States stock and use. 


Of the production of 1860, 160,000,000 pounds was in States now un- 
der confederate control, and the effect of that faet has been to raise prices 
of the article throughout this country and Europe. Where these sup- 
plies were delivered in the proportions, shows in the following table of 


exports for 1861: 


EXPORT OF TOBACCO FROM UNITED STATES, 


Manufactured tobacco, 
Pounds, 


Asiatic Russia..... ..... 10,509 
Swedish West Indies..... §....- 

Denmark...........s000% 5,845 
Danish West Indies...... 63,981 
Hamburg.........+-++++ 206,125 
Bremen ......0s-esesees 94,071 

Holland........ i cade wae 148,950 
Dutch West Indies....... . 185,039 
Dutch Guiana........... 6,942 
Dutch East Indies ....... 19,100 
BR i iccvecccessecs —ceees 

England.........ee0+0e+ 1,750,559 
Scotland, ......e-cceeees 245,260 
SOON ick. éwieckeKe cd's eeeever 

Gibraltar.........ceeeeee 410,279 
MAR gs vkds cess ceaeee 284,725 
© pede s wenn 0a66 e+. 2,485,520 
Other Bri. N. A. Possessions 1,344,043 
British West Indies...... - 470,467 

British Honduras .... ... 15,978 
British Guiana .......... 42,147 
British Possess. in Africa.. 803,597 
British Australia......... 4,716,988 
British East Indies....... 309,849 
France on the Atlantic.... $2,718 
France on Mediterranean. . 9,191 

French N, A. Possessions. . 89,7038 
French, West Indies ...... 81,900 
French Guiana.........-- se eee 
French Possess. in Africa. . 13,100 
Spain on the Atlantic..... cous 
Spain on the Mediterranean _....... 
Canary Islands......... i 17,782 
Philippine Islands........ 1,558 
Cuba..... Sieewaee’ ervege 201,744 
Porto Rico...... ey aes 90,826 


VOL. L.—NO,. II, 





a 
$1,702 
1,169 
12,248 
23,216 
11,548 
15,707 
28,481 
590 
2,420 
£19,755 
40,824 
56,281 
$2,756 
683,875 
191,664 
60,819 
2,165 
7,564 
45,438 
921,583 
47,475 
5,693 
1,846 
12,382 
2,554 


1,350 


1,559 
390 
28,903 
9,081 


8 





————Tobacco, leaf.- =~ 
Hhds. Cases. Bales. Value. 
ene 40 $1,445 
Sauk 2s 8387 

550 249s 2411 12,237 
118 2,356 577 58,164 
51,610 11,975 5,448 3,409,276 
85,479 6510 13886 1,780,980 
18 1 246 5,088 

4B cess 17 5,137 
5,827 5 2 $27,097 
30,680 553 688 4,503,398 
1,182 .... .... 280,107 
8,029 .... 27 175,489 
1,962 213 106 176,282 
1,180 145 23 96,613 
1,265 484 5 50,469 
185 $4 101 19,774 
578 44 466 13,998 
CREE 4 1,657 

155 aa 30,904 
eae oe 59 87,299 
10 eevee eeee 1,000 

16): OB oie 11,650 
4,717 82 .... 459,980 
4,424 ...0 wees 221,702 
a Lag gapaete 2 30 
611 aoe 66,307 
168 Ans 18 16,782 
YP Adeowe 230 
OE. ew kk cwine 176,270 
eee cake 8,297 
OO ssc 1 9,819 


118 104 20 16,393 
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guia leaf ——__—, 
P ' Vv Hhds, Cases. es, Value. 
271,868 ClO - Biss: Sess $81,836 
aie 5 2,600 


Cape de Verd Islands.... 1,600. 10 

AOE ccwbis Madabnnada 16,485 eeee eeee eeee eeeesve 

Sardinia... .....ccccccecs eeeee 9,013 eeee eeee 954,502 

Tuscan EPSP * SORE ESS eeeee e e. 1,792 , eeee eoee 161,819 

Two Sicilies...........0. 165 een 64 5,955 
900 cere eee, 48,100 


BUI. wn cnkvbecsbsces eeeee 
Austrian Possess, in Italy.. cunes on , SBR .cee) tewe =©—-183,580 


Turkey in Europe........ 9,863 e@eee se0ee eene . 
Turkey in Asia........00. 25,100 1,780 70 S ite 4,450 
147 4... 179,988 


Other ports in Africa...... 87,972 11,696 1,112 
62,895 7,239 66 1,127 4,935 74,184 


Hayti....sccccsseccoees 
San Domingo ......+-.+. 8,128 ABOO kee’ Seno 59 670 
Mexico........cceccecees 24,913 4,958 4 76 215 4,568 
Central Republic ........ 411 er 2 8 156 
New Granada............ 46,383 8,552 15 10 4,365 44,116 
Venezuela.........ssr000 85,116 5,965 155 4 126 21,702 
Brazil....... ®eereeveeoeee 49,881 8,489 95 eee eeene 12,919 
Uruguay. ...cecscccrees 196,111 22,718 1S 100: . case 5,883 
Buenos Ayres.....:-+++0- 217,274 24,691 80 200. .... 5,809 
28,868 8,802 1 80 1,456 14,392 


RE SG cdceecsesess 
uwac'es’ 14,151 2,082 eke Shae he ak eee 


Peru 

Sandwich Islands eeeeereee 42,168 7,593 eeee 10 eeee 
Other Islands in the Pacific. 19,388 4,125 .... O:. snas 
JAPAN. «0. ceereverccerere 2,606 661 eooe eeo0e eee: 
China yk eee ere 


Whale Fisheries.......... 2,712 528 eene eeee eeee 
Total.......+.+++++ 14,788,868 2,742,828 160,816 18,815 19,450 18,784,710 





From the foregoing review, we think it is clear that the proposed tax 
of 20 per cent on leaf tobacco would, if laid, kill the export trade and 
discourage production. We have seen that this important staple can be 
raised almost everywhere. Its cultivation is not confined, like cotton, to 
narrow limits. The foregoing table shows, and the past year has proved 
conclusively, that the European demand can be supplied independently of 
America, and if now 20 cents per pound duty is added to the American 
article, it will be simply giving a bounty of 20 cents to stimulate the pro- 
duction in Germany and England. The vine lands would at once be con- 
verted into tobacco fields, and Austria and Hungary would furnish Eu- 
rope with the supply heretofore obtained from the United States. Take, 
for example, the purchases of the French Regie—86,000,000 pounds, at 
9 cents—of which one half is from the United States. If what we have 
thus heretofore supplied now comes loaded with a 20-cent tax the cost 
would be 29 cents, a charge of $8,000,000 to the French treasury. It is 
clear that such an extra charge would at once find relief by stimulating 
production elsewhere. These new sources of supply must, in that case, 
soon become permanent, and the present northern growth of United 
States tobacco, amounting to 280,000,000 pounds, being excessive as a 
home stock, production would of necessity also be discouraged.’ The 
70,000,000 pounds now grown in Ohio and Maryland for export would 
be lost, for these are qualities that compete with those which France can 
buy for 7 cents. Yet we think that Government can realize a large in- 
come by properly taxing tobacco. It is the home consumption we should 
tax. That would bear a heavy tax without materially decreasing the 
amount used and would also stimulate export if that remained untaxed. 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN DIFFICULTY. 


IS A GENERAL EUROPEAN WAR PROBABLE ? 
T.-M J. 


Evrore at present stands upon the brink of a precipice. Peace and 
war hang susperided in the balance, and it is impossible to say which will 
prove the heavier. As the subject of dispute has, from comparative in- 
significance, suddenly been raised to the very highest importance, it seems 
desirable to review the whole matter, and to lay before our readers a plain 
statement of this Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. 

The duchy of Holstein has been a dependency of the Danish crown 
since the year 1489; not however as a component part of the monarchy. 
The king of Denmark ruled over this portion of his dominions under the 
title of duke; much in the same way as the Plantagenets, though inde- 

ndent kings over England, held their French provinces as fiefs of the 

rench crown. ‘The inhabitants, however, have always shown a desire 
for independence, and this desire has, more than once, exhibited itself in 
active hostility. In the year 1848 the two duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein revolted against the Danish crown, and, being aided by friendly 
Germans, were enabled to maintain the contest till 1850. In July of that 
year the battle of Idstedt was fought, which, proving disastrous, reduced 
them to their former subjection. As the attempted revolution advocated 
the principle of constitutional self-government, it was obnoxious to the 
neighboring monarchs, and as the King of Denmark was an old man 
without male issue, it was considered a good opportunity for calling a 
Congress of the European powers, ostensibly with the view of settling 
the succession, but really in order to unite the two duchies more firmly 
to the Danish crown. This congress accordingly met in London, in May, 
1852. England, France, (then under the Presidency of Napoleon,) Swe- 
den, Norway, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Denmark were represented, 
and the treaty, agreed to and signed by them, was afterwards acquiesced 
in by Hanover, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Electoral Hesse, Oldenburg, and 
most of the smaller German States; though Bavaria and some others 
refused concurrence. The result of this treaty was, that Prince Curis- 
Tran was declared successor, and he was named in the treaty Prince Curis- 
vran of Schleswig-Holstien-Sonderburg-Glucksburg. Bavaria, with all the 
German powers that refused to sign, looked upon the Duchies as forming 
part of the Germanic confederation, and was unwilling to see them per- 
manently united to Denmark. But all the great powers had agreed, and: 
they of course could do nothing but submit. Prince Curisttan, how- 
ever, was not without a rival. Freperick, Duke of Augustenburg, had. 
always claimed the title of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and his claim 
was supported by the dissenting German powers. His father had sold his 
Schleswig estates to the King of Denmark for a fair eompensation, in 
order that he might live in a manner becoming one of his high birth ; 
and he promised that neither he nor any of his family should “ under- 
take anything whereby the tranquility of his majesty’s dominions might 
be disturbed, nor in any way to counteract the resolutions which his 
majesty might have taken or in future might take, in reference to the ar- 
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rangements of the sticcession, to all the lands now united under his ma- 
jesty’s sceptre, or to the eventual organigation of his monarchy.” This 
did very well as far as the Duke himself was concerned, but he could not 
bind his heirs, and his son was in no way prevented from renewing his 
claim, if he saw fit todo so. Indeed, it is urged that the Duke of Au- 

stenberg did not receive the compensation until his lands had been 

rcibly taken from him, and that his promise merely regarded the suc- 
cessor to the Danish throne. : 

King Frepericx VII. died at Copenhagen, November 15th, 1863. On 
the 16th Cuarisrran was proclaimed king, with title of Ouristian IX., 
and on the same day the young Duke of Augustenberg issued a procla- 
mation, in which he called upon the Schleswig-Holsteiners to shake off 
the Danish yoke, and swore to stand by them and to preserve their con- 
stitutional freedom. Of course the Duke would be utterly powerless to 
maintain his claim alone and make his way against the whole power of 
Denmark, but his cause is the cause of the German people; and although 
their rulers may be desirous of peace, they seem to have been utterly 
unable to withstand the current of the popular will. Prussia and Aus- 
tria, however, and many of the smaller German States were parties to the 
treaty, and they are therefore bound to uphold the claim of Curistiay. 
But when principle and interest oppose each other, it does not require a 
prophet to foresee the result ; nor does it require such an ingenious brain 
nor such a politically unscrupulous conscience as those posseseed by Herr 
Von Bismark to invent and adopt some line of policy which will throw 
the treaty to the winds. The wily German tells us that honor and good 
faith alike require that the treaty should be observed, but that the treaty 
is the last of a succession of treaties entered into between Germany and 
Denmark, and serves as a compensation for the promises made by the 
Danish monarch to the German Diet. He also states that Germany must 
be the judge whether these promises have been fulfilled, and he informs 
us that these are the opinions held by the cabinet of Vienna. Of course 
this is all talk. The treaty of London said nothing at all about any pre- 
vious treaties. Austria and Prussia éntered into it unconditionally. The 
engagements of which he speaks concern merely Denmark and Germany, 
while to the treaty of London almost all the European powers were par- 
ties. This serves, however, as an excuse for holding up the Duke of Au- 

stenberg, and for trying to unite the Duchies to the Bund. 

On the 24th of December a detachment of Saxon troops entered Hol- 
stein and occupied the city of Altona. Since that time the German troops 
have been advancing and the Danes retiring, till the whole of Holstein 
and a few villages in Schleswig have been entirely abandoned by the 
Danish troops, and occupied by the forces of the Diet. The Danish King, 
however, has fortified the town of Neuminister—a strong strategical posi- 
tion——and has erected new and powerful batteries.. Here, with the little 
river Eider in his front, he has prepared for the coming of the Germans, 
and seems determined to defend himself by force. So the matter stands 
at present. Any steamer may bring us news of an engagement. 

If this were the whole of the matter it would not be of much conse- 

‘ quence, for Denmark would not be able to cope single-handed with Ger- 
many; but any little commotion in European politics could hardly fail to 
involve the great powers in a general war. Indeed, England has already 
protested against the proceedings of the German powers, and refuses to 
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it any occupation of the Duchies by their troops. England is the 
mother of the treaty, and the meeting of the representatives took place 
in her capital, She is therefore in honor bound to uphold Curistian as 
the successor to the late King, and she has expressed her willingness to 
do so. Should war ensue, therefore, we may expect to see Denmark sup- 
ported by the whole strength of Great Britain—by all her military and 
naval power. England and Denmark weuld then be arrayed against 
Germany, and in such acontest it would be impossible for the other pow- 
ers to remain neutral. Could the French Emperor help taking part ? 
Certainly, if he were drawn into the struggle it. would be for Denmark, 
and not against her. He is a party to the treaty of 1852, and honor and 
ood faith require that he should see it carried out. But honor and good 
faith are generally very poor arguments in favor of an expensive war. 
They are auxiliaries when they can be maintained on the side of interest. 
Interest is the grand motive power, and, if the interest of Napo.eon is 
involved, no doubt his honor and good faith will be preserved. But is it 
his interest to go to war? If the war were a popular one, no doubt it 
would be. The constitutional opposition which has lately appeared in 
the Legislative Chamber is giving the Emperor a good deal of trouble. 
If he could drown the steadily increasing hum of discontent by engaging 
in a war which should advance the glory of the Empire and carry the 
tri-color to. victory, then no doubt his enemies would be silenced, and his 
failures with regard to Mexico and the European congress would be for- 
gotten. And if, moreover, his good faith should be rewarded by the much 
wished-for frontier on the Rhine, his lost prestige would be restored amid 
the excitement of national glory, and he would once more be de grand 
homme. No one can say that this would be; but an intellect inferior to 
that of the French Emperor might, if the contest were once engaged in, 
easily turn it to his own advantage. 

Then, the King of Italy has an army, 300,000 strong, which is doing 
nothing. Why should he not make use of it, and, in the general tumult, 
endeavor to wrest Venetia from the grasp of Austria? His people are 
eager for the contest. If he should send his army into France, and take 
part with her in the struggle, or even if he attacked the Austrians in Italy, 
why could he not demand that his capital should be removed to Rome 
and, in case the issue of the contest were favorable, that Venetia should 
be united to his dominions? He would then reign over a united Italy, 
and that long divided and down-trodden country would at once take its 
stand, as a great power, upon the stage of European politics. Thus Eng- 
land, France, and Italy would probably assist Denmark, and if Hungary 
should seize the favorable opportunity to rise in arms against Austria and 
assert her independence, Germany would hardly be able to maintain the 
contest. Nor do we see, as the question stands at present, what power 
would be willing to aid her. It is true, when blood is once shed and the 
war really begun, that Russia might join the Diet and, with her tremen- 
dous power thrown into the other scale, render the contest more equal. 
But, as matters now stand, we see no reason why she should. She has 
no interest in upholding Austria, and can have nothing to fear from the 
increasing power of Italy. She may, it is true, object to any territorial 
aggrandizement of France; but would she go to war to prevent it? Her 
Poles appear to give her enough to do at present, without engaging in 
any foreign quarrel ; and, moreover, she is a party to the treaty of Lon- 
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don, and would hardly feel inclined to break it without good reason. 
Still, so many complexities might arise from the struggle itself, that it is 
impossible to say how any power, at present uninterested, might act. 

Before closing this subject, let us consider, briefly, how the contest 
would affect us. What would be the advantage or disadvantage to the 
United States, should a general European war ensue? In the first place, 
it would put to rest, at once and forever, the question of foreign inter- 
vention. The great European powers, engaged in a struggle among 
themselves, would have little inclination to meddle in our affairs. They 
would allow us to fight our quarrel out, to our hearts’ content, without 
any thought of taking part. But the result would be otherwise advan- 
tageous, England would then be a belligerent, and any disposition on 
her part to destroy our commerce, under the rebel flag—as she has been 
doing—would be speedily checked by a retaliation upon her, under the 
flag of the Diet. No more Alaba:nas or Floridas would leave her ports 
on their errands of destruction, and, with no fresh supply of piratical 
cruisers, the ocean would soon be safe again for the peaceful merchant- 
man. Again, should Russia be drawn into the contest, the great supply 
‘of breadstuffs would be immediately cut off, and the United States would 
find a ready market for its wheat and corn. The West would pour its 
cereal treasures into the European storehouses, and the trade of the coun- 
try be benefited to just the extent of the increased demand. 

Thus we see three ways in which a European war would prove favora- 
ble to us, It would cause all fear of foreign intervention to cease ; it 
would = the course of the rebel privateers; and, should Russia be drawn 
in, it would open a larger market for our crops. 

But, although such an event would be beneficial, we could not but 
deprecate a war. We cannot shut our eyes to the great evils it would 
bring upon the poor and destitute of those countries which engage in it, 
and to the bereavements which it would beget. Whatever possible ad- 
vantages might ensue to us, we cannot but hope that, for the sake of hu- 
manity, the European sovereigns will try every expedient, before they 
draw the unrelenting sword. 





COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 10. 
AGENCY. 


HOW A PRINOIPAL IS AFFECTED BY THE ACTS OF HIS AGENT. 


Ir an agent makes a fraudulent representation, a principal may be liable 
for resulting injury, although personally ignorant and innocent of the wrong ; 
nor can he take any benefit therefrom. And even if, without actual fraud, 
he makes a false representation as to a matter peculiarly within the knowl- 
edge of himself or his principal, the principal cannot claim or hold any ad- 
vantage therefrom ; and the party dealing with the agent may rescind and 
annul the transaction, if he do so as soon as he has knowledge of the un- 
truth ; and may then recover back money paid or goods sold or delivered. 
But such representations will not affect the principal, unless they are made 
during and in the very course of that transaction. 
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Payment to an er of money due to the principal binds the, principal 
only when it is made to the agent in the course of business, and appropri- 
sted by the payer to a specific purpose, and the agent has authority to re- 
ceive the money for that purpose, either by express authority, by usage, or 
by the reason of the case. Payment to asub-agent appointed by the agent, 
but whose appointment is not authorized by the principal, binds the agent, 
and aon liable to the principal for any loss of the money in the 
sub-agent’s hands. Where a legacy was left to a tradesman, and the ex- 
ecutors paid it to a shopman who was in the habit of receiving daily pay- 
ments, this was held not a sufficient payment to discharge the executors. 
And, gen-rally, a shopman authorized to receive money at the counter, or 
in any particular way, is not thereby authorized to receive it in any other 
place or in any other way. Nor is the principal bound, if the agent be 
authorized to receive the money, but, instead of actually receiving it, dis- 
charge a debt due from him to the payer, and then give a receipt as for 
money paid to his principal, unless it can be shown that he has special 
authority to receive payment in this way, or that such payment is justified 
by known usage. ' 

In general, although a principal may be responsible for the deliberate 
fraud of his agent in the execution of his employment, he is not responsible 
for his criminal acts, unless he expressly commanded them. There is, 
however, a class of cases in which the principal has intrusted property to 
his agent, and the agent has used it illegally ; and this act of the agent is 
evidence, which, if unexplained and unanswered, suffices to render the prin- 
cipal liable criminally, without proof of his direct participation in the act 
itself. The smuggling of goods, the issue of libelous publications, and the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, by agents, Lelong to this class. 


MUTUAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. 


An agent cannot depart from his instructions without making himself 
liable to his principal for the consequences. In determining the purport or 
extent of his instructions, custom and usage in like cases will often have 
great influence ; because, on the one hand, the agent is entitled to all the 
advantages which a known and established usage would give him; and, on 
the other, the principal has a right to expect that his agent will conduct 
himself aecording to such usage. But usage is never permitted to prevail 
over express instructions. A principal who accepts the benefits of an act 
done by his agent beyond or aside from his instructions, discharges the 
agent from responsibility therefor. And any unnecessary delay in renoun- 
cing the transaction, or any inclination to wait and make a profit out of it, 
is an acceptance of the act. But if the agent has bought yoods for his 
principal without authority, the latter may renounce the purchase, and, 
nevertheless, hold the goods as security for his money, if that has been ad- 
vanced on them. 

In general, every agent is entitled to indemnity from his principal, when 
acting in obedience to his lawful orders, or when he, in conformity with his 
instructions, does an act which is not wrong in itself, and which he is in- 
duced by his principal to suppose right at that time. 

An attorney or agent cannot appoint a sub-attorney or agent, unless 

‘authorized to do so expressly, or by a certain usage, or by the obvious reason 

and necessity of the case. Thus, a consignee or factor for the sale of mer- 
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chandise may employ a broker to sell, when this is the usual course of 
business. A sub-agent, appointed without such authority, is only the agent 
of the agent, and not of the principal ; unless his appointment is in some 
way confirmed and ratified by the principal. 

An t is bound to use, in the affairs of his principal, all that care and 
skill which a reasonable man would use in his own. And he is also bound 
to the utmost good faith. Where, however, an agent acts gratuitously, 
without an agreement for compensation, or any legal right to compensation 
growing out of his services, less than an ordinary diligence is, in general, 
required of him, and he will not be held responsible for other than gross 

ligence. There are cases going to show that a gratuitous agent will not 
be held responsible for anything but positive fraud. Thus,in New York, a 
tg of a ship requested another part-owner to effect insurance for 
im, and the party applied to promised to effect insurance accordingly ; 
and was again reminded of his promise, and again renewed his promise ; 
but he neglected to cause the ship to be insured; and when it was lost 
without any insurance, and this promiser was sued by the party requesting 
him, the court held that he was not responsible, being only a gratuitous 
agent. If, however, a person holds himself out as exercising a certain trade 
or profession, and is employed therein, he will be considered as bound in 
law to have and exercise the skill and care requisite for the proper discharge 
of the duties of that profession, even if he was paid nothing. One reason 
is, that, although no money is paid or promised him, he is entitled to make 
@ proper and customary charge to his employer, and this is a compensation. 
It is, however, undoubtedly a very general rule, that an agent who has no 
compensation, and does not begin his work, and has no property intrusted 
to him, is not liable for not doing what he undertakes to do. If he enters 
upon and actually begins his work, and then leaves it imperfectly or badly 
done, for this he may be made liable. A strictly gratuitous agent will be 
held responsible for property intrusted to him. 

For any breach of duty, an agent is responsible for the whole injury 
thereby sustained by his principal; and, generally, a verdict against the 
principal for misconduct of the agent measures the claim of the principal 
against the agent. The loss must be capable of being made certain and 
definite; and then the agent is responsible, if it could not have happened 
but for his misconduct, although not immediately caused by it. Thus, 
where an insurance-broker was directed to effect insurance on goods “ from 
Gibraltar to Dublin,” and caused the policy to be made, “ beginning from 
the lading.of the goods on board,” and they were laden on board at Ma- 
laga, and went thence to Gibraltar. and sailed for Dublin, and were lost on 
the voyage, so that the policy did not cover them, because not laden at Gi- 
braltar, this was held to be gross negligence on his part, and he was held 
responsible for the value of the goods. 

If any agent embezzles his employer's property, it is quite clear that the 
employer may reclaim it whenever and wherever he can distinetly trace and 
identify it. But if it be blended indistinguishably with the agent’s own 
goods, and the agent die or become insolvent, the principal can claim only 
as a common creditor, as against other creditors ; but as against the factor 
or agent himself, the whole seems to belong in law to the principal; be- 
cause the factor or agent had no right thus to mix up the property of an- 
other with his own, and if he choses to do so, he must lose all of his own 
property that cannot be separated from that which is not his own. 
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An agent employed to sell property cannot buy it himself; nor, if em- 
oom to buy, can he buy of himself; unless expressly authorized to do so. 

can a trustee purchase the property he holds in trust for another. 
But the other may ratify and confirm such sale or purchase by his 
agent ; and he will do this by accepting the proceeds and delaying any ob- 
jection for a long time after the wrongful act is made known to him. And 
if a trustee or agent to sell property buys it not in his own name, but 
through somebody else, the sale is equally void; or indeed, according to 
some authorities, more certainly void, because such indirect action suggests 
a fraudulent purpose. 

Among the obvious duties of all agents is that of keeping an exact ac- 
count of their doings, and particularly of all pecuniary transactions. After 
a reasonable <ime has elapsed, the court will presume that such an account 
was rendered, accepted, and settled. Otherwise, every ag nt might always 
remain liable to be called upon for such account. Moreover, he is lia- 
ble not only for the balances in his hands, but for interest; or even, where 
* there has been a long delay to his own profit, he might be liable for com- 
pound interest, on the same ground on which it has been charged in analo- 

s cases against executors, trustees, and guardians. No interest whatever 
would be charged, if such were the intention of the parties, or the effect of 
the bargain between them ; and this intention may be inferred either from 
direct or circumstantial evidence—as the nature of the transaction, or the 
fact that the principal knew that the money lay useless in the agent’s hands, 
and made no objection or elaim. 

Although, as we have seen, the revocation of authority is generally with- 
in the power of the principal, an agent ought not to suffer damage from 
acting under a revoked authority, if the revocation were wholly unknown 
to him without his fault. The general rule is, that a principal may revoke 
his agency, and an agent may throw up the agency, at pleasure. But 
neither would be permitted to exercise this power in an unfair and injurious 
manner, which circumstances do not require or justify, without being re- 
sponsible to the other party for any damages caused by his wrongful act. 

Insanity revokes authority, especially if legally ascertained. But if the 
principal, when sane, gave an authority to his agent, and a third party acts 
with the agent in the belief of his authority, but after the insanity of the 
principal has revoked it, the insanity not being known to this third party, 
it seems that this revocation will not be permitted to take effect to the in- 
jury of this third party. 


FACTORS AND BROKERS. 


All agents who sell goods for their principals, and guaranty the price, 
are said in Europe to act under a ded credere commission. In this country 
this phrase is seldom used, nor is such guaranty usually given, except by 
commission merchants. And where such guaranty is given, the factor is 
so far a surety that his employers must first have recourse to the principal 
debtor. Still, his promise is not ‘a promise to pay the debt of another,” 
within the Statute of Frauds. Nor does he guaranty the safe arrival of 
the money received by him in payment of the goods, and transmitted to his 
employer, but must use proper caution in sending it. If he takes a note 
from the purchaser, this note is his employer’s; and if he takes depreciated 
or bad paper, he must make it good. 
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A broker or factor is bound to the care and ski! tly belonging to 
_ the business which he undertakes, and is responsible br the want of it. 

A factor intrusted with may pledge them for advances to his prin- 
cipal, or for advances to himself to the extent of his lien for charges and 
commissions. And his — to pledge them, which grows out of the law- 

enlarged by statute in England and in many of 


merchant, has been muc 
our States. 

The mere wishes or intimations of his employer bind him only so far as 
they are instructions; but although in the form of intimations or sugges- 
tions, if sufficiently distinct, they have the force of instructions. Thus, in 
New York; a principal wrote to his factor, stating that he thought there 
was a short supply of the goods he had consigned, and giving facts on 
which his opinion was founded, and concluded, “I have thought it best for 
you to take my pork out of the market for the present, as thirty days will 
make an important change in the value of the article.” This was consid- 
ered by the court to be a distinct instruction, binding upon the factor; and 
he was therefore held liable for the loss caused by selling the pork within 
the thirty days. 

All instructions the agent or factor must obey ; but may still, as we have 
already stated, depart from their letter, if in good faith, and for the certain 
benefit of his employer, in an unforeseen exigency. Having possession of 
the goods, he may insure them; but is not bound to do so, nor even to ad- 
vise insurance, unless requested, or unless a distinct usage makes this his 
duty. He has much discretion as to the time, terms, and manner of a sale, 
but must use this discretion in good faith. For a sale which is precipitated 
by him, without reason and injuriously, is void, as unauthorized. If he 
send goods to his principal without order, or contrary to his duty, the prin- 
cipal may return them, or, acting in good faith and for the benefit of the 
factor, may sell them as the factor’s goods. 

Although a factor charges no guaranty commission, he is liable to his 
principal for his own default; so he is if he sells on credit, and, when it 
expires, takes a note to himself; but if he takes at the time of the sale a 
negotiable note from a party in fair credit, and the note is afterwards dis- 
honored, this is the loss of his employer, unless the factor has guarantied it. 

If he sells the goods of many owners to one purchaser, taking a note for 
the whole to himself, and gets it discounted for his own use or accommo- 
dation, he is then liable without any guaranty for the payment of that note. 
So, if he gets discounted for his own use a note taken wholly for his prin- 
cipal’s goods. But he may discount the note to reimburse himself for ad- 
vances, without making himself liable. If he sends his own note for the 
price to his employer, he must pay it. 

As a factor has possession of the goods, he may use his own name in all 
his transactions, even in suits at law ; but a broker can buy, sell, receipt, etc., 
only.in the name of his — So, a factor has a lien on the goods in 
his hands for his advances, his expenses, and his commissions, and for the 
balance of his general account. And the factor may sell from time to time 
enough to cover his advances, unless there be something in his employment 
or in his instructions from which it may be inferred that he had agreed not 
todo so. ‘Buta broker, having no possession, has no lien. The broker 
may act for both parties, and often does so. But, from the nature of his 
employment, a factor should act only for the party employing him. 

‘A broker has no authority to receive payment for the goods he sells, un- 
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Jess that authority be given him. expressly or by implication. Nor will 
payment to a factor discharge a debtor who has received notice fr8m the 
ncipal not to make such payment. 

Generally, neither factor nor broker can claim their commissions until 
their whole service be performed, and in good faith and with proper skill, 
care and industry ; and their negligence may be given in evidence either 
to leasen their compensation or commissions, or to bar them altogether. 
But if the service begins, and is interrupted wholly without their fault, they 
may claim a proportiotiate compensation. If either bargains to give his 
whole time to his employer, he will not be permitted to derive any compen- 
sation for services rendered to other persons. Nor can either have any 
valid claim against any one for illegal services, or those which violate mo- 
rality or public policy. 

A principal cannot revoke an authority given to a factor, after advances 
made by the factor, without repaying or securing the factor. 

The distinction between a foreign and a domestic factor is quite impor- 
tant, as they have quite different rights, duties, and powers, by the law- 
merchant generally ; although recent decisions in England have made this 
distinction less important than it once was. A domestic factor is one who 
is employed and acts in the same country with his principal. A foreign 
factor is one employed by a principal who lives in a different country ; and 
a foreign factor is as to third parties—for most purposes and under most 
circumstances—a principal. Thus, they cannot sue the principal because 
they are supposed to contract with the factor alone, and on his credit, 
although the gy may sue them; and a foreign factor is personally 
liable, although he fully disclose his agency, and his principal is known. 

This doctrine is not extended to cases where a contract for personal ser- 
vices is made in the country where the factor is doing business, by a per- 
son resident there, if the contract is to be performed or executed in the 
country where the principal resides. For, if such a contract be made in 
the name of the principal, he alone is responsible. Thus, if a man in New 
York employed a person in Massachusetts to hire a gardener for him on 
certain terms, and this was done, the gardener knowing the name and res- 
idence of the New York man, he must look to that man only for his wages, 
or for any advances to be made by him, or other agreements on his part, 
and not to the Massachusetts agent. One who deals with a domestie fac- 
tor may sue the-principal, unless it is shown that credit was given exclu- 
sively to the factor.. And for the purpose of the distinction between foreign 
and domestic factors, and the rules founded upon it, we hold, on the weight 
of authority, that our States are foreign to each other. | 

Every factor is bound to reasonable care; and he is liable for a loss by 
fire, or robbery, or other accident, occurring without his default, if he had 
previously done some wrongful act, without which the property might have 
been safe. And this rule would apply even to a gratuitous agent. But he 
is not bound to insure against fire, unless by a bargain, or a usage. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


FEDERAL FINANOES—LEGAL TENDERS—FIVE-TWENTY LOANS—NATIONAL BANKS—BANKING LAW— 
JAY COOKR'S CIRCULAR—DEMAND FOR MONEY—CONTROLLER'S INSTRUOTIONS—ABSORPTION OF 
CAPITAL—SPECIE MOVEMENT—STOOK OF GOLD—EXCHANGE—FOREIGN CAPITAL--UNITED STATES 
STOOKS. “f 


Tne first half of the month of January is not usually one of much business ac- 
tivity, and this year, although the importations have been large, there has been 
so much stringency in the money market, and so much anxiety in relation to the 
course of the finances, that the markets have been generally quiet. The course 
of the Federal Treasury has continued to attract much attention. The report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury was pretty generally received as indicative of a 
course of contraction upon the part of the Treasury, rather than as pointing the 
way to an increase of the paper inflation. It was very evident that a large 
amount of money is to be raised, and there were apparently but two ways of do- 
ing it ; one was to go on with the issue of the five per cent legal tender notes, 
and the other to sell the remainder of five-twenty stock and then bring forward 
the $600,000,000 of 10-40 stock payable, principal and interest, in gold. ‘These 
two alternatives were fraught with the widest possible consequences. The issue 
of the five per cent legal tenders would only be a continuance of the inflation and 
depreciation of the currency, while to issue the stock for what it would bring 
would force a severe contraction, and fall in prices, that might have a disastrous 
issue. The 5-20 stock continued to sell readily, and has been nearly all taken up 
by the public, the whole $500,000,000 having been negotiated and the loan 
close@ on the 22d, after which some lots brought a small premium, while, at the 
same time, all the greenback legal tenders have been issued as follows : 


Laws of 
July 1861, and February er notes redeemed......secece $60,000,000 
February, 1862 .... : 150,000,000 
July 11, 1862—$50,000, 000 reserve. Cabbees (ouenawis bebe costes 150,000,000 
January 17, 18638 .....0e0. Seb ndceoedvesscncoces eovecccces vee 100,000,000 
March 38, 1868—additional Se en ere OA ote or gee ‘pie h ss paa pinch os 50,000,000 
March 8, 1863—fractional NOES... eeeeee eeereceneveseeseeserese 20,000,000 


—— 


ON MOU. oo ibn bn 000s ueicccenbed tapecscesepneseus $470,000,000 


There have also been issued $85,000,000 of five per cent legal tenders, embra- 
cing the $50,000,000 sold to the banks, and $35,000,000 one-year notes referred 
to in the circular of Jay Cooxg, given below. 

The continued subscriptions to the 5-20 loans, by drawing down the deposits 
of the banks, kept the rate of money high, and, by so doing, caused a continual 
demand upon the Treasury for the payment of the five per cent deposits, until 
they are exhausted. The $50,000,000 of legal tenders were not given to the 
banks until January, and some time elapsed before they were distributed among 
the institutions. They bear date from the lst of December. Some of the 
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banks, on getting possession of the notes, loaned them at once at seven per cent 
interest, the borrower paying up the interest from December Ist, which amount- 
ed to five-eighths per cent. The money cost him, therefore, but 74 per cent per 
annum, or rather less than to borrow in the open market. In fact, while the 
minimum rate of money is seven per cent, it is not to be expected that the five 
per cents will be taken to any extent for investment. Those who desire invest - 
ment could buy the Government six per cent one-year certificates, payable in 
legal tenders in a few months, or convertible into 5-20’s at 98 cents, or at the rate 
of eight per cent per annum. The five per cents, therefore, became currency, and 
the department stamped them with the date of issue and paid them out. These 
notes have by law the faculty of being redeemed in legal tender greenbacks, and 
$150,000,000 additional is authorized for that purpose. The continued issue of 
these notes to the whole extent authorized, $400,000,000, will add greatly to the 
inflation, and it is anticipated that the 10-40 stock will be brought forward for 
sale during the inflation. The peculiarity of that stock is, that the law author- 
izing it provides that it shall be paid, principal and interest, in gold, whereas the 
law authorizing the 5-20’s provides only that the interest shall be in gold ; and 
the banking law of the last session provides that all the debts of the Government, 
except interest, shall be payable in the notes of the new National Banks.* The 
number of new institutions organized is about two hundred and ten, and the 
number of notes ordered by them is $10,000,000. By the time the 5-20’s fall due, 
three years hence, or April 1867, the number,of those notes out may suffice to pay 
the stock. It is thus a curious fact that the national notes are secured in 5-20 
stock, and the latter are made payable in the bank notes; the thing “ secured” 
thus becomes the medium of paying the “security.” The holder of the notes 
will get the stock, and when he has the stock he will get paid in the notes. 
Meantime, the five per cent legal tenders were received at the Treasury in pay- 
ment of the 5-20’s with a slight distinction. The subscriber who paid in legal 
tenders gets one-eighth per cent allowance, while he who paid in five per cent legal 
tenders paid par; and thus discriminating against the interest-bearing notes. © 
The wants of the Treasury were said to be supplied for some time, but this 
does not seem to have been the fact, because the following circular (referred to 
above,) from the Treasury agents, indicate the continued necessity of the depart- 
ment to borrow money : 





* The following is section 20th of the Banking Law (for copy of the whole law, 
see Merchants’ Magazine for April, 1863) : 

Szo. 20. And be it further enacted, That after any such association shall have 
caused its promise to pay such notes on demand to be signed by the president, vice- 
president, and cashier thereof, in such manner as to make them obligatory promisso- 
ry notes, payable on demand, at its places of business, such association is hereby 
authorized to issue and circulate the same as money ; and the same shall be received 
at par in all parts of the United States in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues to the United States, except for duties on imports, and also for al/ 
salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United States to individuals, cor- 
porations, and associations within the United States, except interest on public debt ; 
and no such association shall issue post nutes or any other note to circulate as money 
than such as are authorized by the foregoing provisions of this act. 
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Orrice or Jay Cooker, Susscriprion AGENT, 
114 South Third Street, 
Partapevpnia, December 22d, 1863, 


On and after the lst of January next, the i gensins 5 Department will be pre- 
to furnish through this agency a constant supply of the new five per cent 
interest-bearing legal tender notes. 

The notes will be furnished inthe followi roportions, viz: 1.10 of the 
whole amount (if so much is desired) in notes o the Sonoustantion of $10, $20, 
and $50, and 9.10 in denominations of $100, $500. and $1.000. 

The notes under $100 will be without coupons, and payable in one year from 
January Ist, 1864, with interest at maturity. 

The notes of $100 and upwards will have coupons payable semi-annually, and 
the principal redeemable in two years from‘1st of January, 1864. 

As only a limited amount of these very desirable issues can be furnished daily, 
those desiring them are requested to advise the undersigned by telegraph or let- 
ter as promptly us possible, as all orders will be filled censecutively as received. 

These treasury notes will be furnished at par on receipt by the undersigned of 
the amount in Legal Tender notes or notes of National Banks, or drafts payable 
in Legal Tender notes on New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Wash - 
ington, or the amount can be deposited in any United States Sub-Treasury, on 
and after the Ist day of January next, in the following cities: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
——— Chicago, St. Paul, and Buffalo, in accordance with the following for- 
mula : 

Deposited by for Jay Cooke, subscription agent, to 
the credit of Treasurer of the United States on account of sales of interest- 
bearing Legal Tender notes. ® 

In which case the interest-bearing notes-will be entitled to draw interest from 
date of such deposit, provided I am notified by telegraph of time of such de- 
posit. In all other cases interest will commence on the day the remittance reaches 
this agency, if on or after the Ist of January next. 

As the Treasury notes will bear a uniform date, the difference of interest will 
be paid by the purchaser. 

This mode of distribition is adopted for the time being, in order that those 
banks, bankers, capitalists, etc., to whom this circular will be sent, and who may 
have considerable sums of Legal Tender notes idle on their hands, may avail 
themselves of this opportunity of substituting the inderest-bearing for the non- 
interest-bearing Legal Tenders. 

The foregoing arrangement is not intended to interfere with the usual sales of 
5-20 loan, and the amount to be thus disposed of will not exceed the sum of 
$35,000,000. 

Respectfully, 
Jay Cooxe, Subscription Age?.t. 


The demand for money towards the close of the month became less strong, 
while the causes which produced the demand in the last ninety days began to 
change. ‘These were-—Ilst, the demand for the use of the Western crops, usual 
at this season of the year when-they are coming to market; 2d, the demand to 
invest in goods preparatory to the spring trade; and, 3d, the payment of the 
Government, which sent money to the army and to the interior. All these causes 
sent money from the city. With the opening of the spring business, they opera- 
ted in a reverse sense. The crops came forward to be realized upon; the dealers 
having collected the money distributed by the troops and contractors, brought 
it forward to replenish their stocks of goods, and it again gradually became more 


plenty. 
The.operations of the new banks do not as yet affect the market for money. 
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About 210 have been organized, and their circulation is estimated in the Treas- 
ary returns for the year at $4,000,000. 

The controller at Washington has issued instructions to the new banks, in 
which he speaks despondingly of the state of the circulation. He remarks as 
follows : 


«The seeming prosperity of the loyal States is owing mainly to the large ex- 
penditures of the Government and the redundant currency which these expendi- 
tures seem to render necessary. ren 4 these facts constantly in mind, and man- 
age the affairs of your respective banks with a perfect consciousness that the ap- 
parent prosperity of the country will prove to be.unreal when the war closes, if 
not before.’ ; 


‘ 


The payments of the department at the West were largely in commissariat’s 
and quartermaster’s orders, which sold in the market at 2 a 6 per cent discount. 
These were taken up by the buyers and converted into 1-year certificates and 
money, under rules laid down by the Treasury Department as follows: Checks 
under $1,334 in cash ; $1,334 to $2,666 in $1,000 certificates—balance in cash : 
$2,667 to $3,999 in $2,000 certificates—balance in cash ; $4,000 to $5,333 iu 
$3,000 certificates—balance in cash ; $5,334 to $6.666 in $4,000 certificates— 
balance in cash ; $6,667 to $7,999 in $5,000 certificates—balance cash ; $8,000 
to $9 333 in $6,000 certificates—- balance in cash; $9,334 to $10,666 in $7,000 
certificates—balance in cash ; $10,667 to $11,999 in $8,000 certificates—bal- 
ance in cash; $12,000 to $13.333 in $9,000 certificates—balance in cash; 
$14,667 to $15,999 in $11,000 certificates—balance in cash ; $16,000.to $17,333 
in $12,000 certificates—balance iri cash ; $17,334 to $18,666 in $13,000 certifi- 
cates—balance in cash ; $18,667 to $19,999 in $14,000 certificates—balance in 
cash ; $20,000 to $21,333 in $15,000 certificates—balance in cash. 

The certificates thus largely paid out for checks were sold in the New York 
market as low as 97%. They, for the most part, are private investment of the 
banks, because they yield 8 a 83 per cent interest and are payable in a few months 
in legal tender. The large investments in 5-20s had the effect, as will be seen 
in another page of this number, to reduce the deposits in bank, and the loans 
also, to an amount of nearly $60,000,000 from September to January. The five 
per cent deposit certificates and the five per cent legal tenders were to a consid- 
erable extent funded in the 5-20s, thus absorbing much capital. The wants of 
business were not large, however, since little business paper was created by its 
progress. ‘The imports continued largely to exceed the exports, and the result- 
ing balance was met by the exportation of specie, which has steadily risen in 
value. The movement of specie has been as follows : 


SPECIE AND PRICE OF GOLD. 





63. ch, ae 1 864. pts aenaabis:, | 

Exported. Received. Exported. Gold in bank. Prem.ongold. 
January 2. 681,448 254 239 590,262 25,161,935 514a52 
© 9. 726,746 1,216,204 25,122,002 61£a52 

* 16, - 1,880,247 279,801 1,985,057 24,884,264 5242564 
- 28. 678,841 780,817 365,608 1,000,000 ., 56 358 


—— ee C mnmmemedl anemnmaad 


Total..... 1,956,629 3,369.257 899,648 4,691,523 





The advance in price, under the steady demand for export and customs, was 
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about 8 per cent in the month of January, and the quantity received from Cali- 
fornia declined considerably. As a consequence the available stock was much 
diminished. The Government paid out during the month for interest on the pub- 
lic stock due January 1, about $6,000,000, and received back about as much 
from the customs, while the banks lost comparatively a small amount. The 
larger portion of that exported was apparently derived from the interior. In 
view of the probable large imports and the probable decline of exports for the 
coming year, the available stock of gold becomes a source of solicitude, and va- 
rious estimates have been made as to the supply and demand. The latter has 
been stated at $104,000,000 for the year, or an average of $2,000,000 per week, 
while the former is computed at $141,000,000, including that in banks and the 
probable supply from California. It is, however, the case that as gold rises in 
price there is more disposition to hold it, and consequently less is available for 
export, and the payment of duties becomes more onerous. Pushed to an excess, 
this would of course stop imports and also the ability of the Government to pay 
interest on its stock. Many propositions were introduced into Congress to stop 
speculating in gold, under the impression that the rise was partly owing to those 
operations. It does not appear, however, that this is entirely the case. Our 
readers will remember that in February last we published a table of fifty-five 
leading articles of New York commerce, quoted in the prices current as com- 
pared with gold. Bringing forward those aggregates to the present time, we 
have results as follows : 


Price of Value of U. 8. notes 
gold. OSSarticles. outstanding. 


January, 1862 .......ccceececees Cob revecdece par $804 =: $20,560,826 
April,“ 1} 844 105,880,000 


Peeeercseerseeeseeeseeoses es acte 


P 
Pamuary, 1868 ....ccccccccccscccces-cccesece 85 1,812 244,366,351 
March, : 72 1,524 $45,553,500 
25 1,324 400,180,110 
64 1,455 422,525,280 
52 1,698 478,000,000 


These figures show the fact that most commodities have risen rapidly in price, 
‘ while gold has remained comparatively stationary. The rise has affected every 
article on the list, as well those which were of Western origin and great staple 
exports as those which were of Southern origin and of which the supply was 
cut off by the war. The decreased supply of any important articles of commerce 
necessarily, by substitution, causes a rise in most other similar commodities, and 
raw materials, produce, importers’ and manufacturers’ goods have all risen in 
value, but in different degrees, as they have been more or less affected by the war 
and the Government demand. In times of war, as at present, three leading in- 
fluences come into action. 1. Irredeemable paper money. 2. Great decrease in 
production, as in the case of cotton and cotton goods. 3. Great and unusual 
demand for all articles used for the support of armies and for the unavoidable 
waste which attends the conduct of a campaign. Now it will be observed that 
while other articles have been under these influences, gold has not been affected 
by them. Its production has been undiminished, its consumption and use have 
been greatly decreased, because it has been thrown out of general circulation, 
and the stock in the banks and Sub-Treasury is not less than it was. On the 
other hand, all goods have diminished in supply, and many sustain an unusual 





* 
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demand, as in the ease of wool. Under these circumstances it is evident that 
gold ought to have risen less than any other article, its price should be rather. 
less than the actual depreciation of paper, while the other articles should be a 
great deal more. Accordingly, we find above that in the last six months gold 
has remained stationary at about 52 per cent premium over the price of January, 
1862, while the prices of all other commodities have risen 111 per cent. Thus 
gold represents something less than the 'real depreciation of the Government 
money, and the other commodities something. more, and is higher than the real 
depreciation of paper, under a very large Government demand. 

The movement in exchange during the month has not been very large, and it 
has varied with the gold movement to some extent. When gold rose from 1514 
a 1594, from January 9 to 22, the rise naturally caused the demand for bills to 
fall off, since buyers to remit are cautious on a rising market. The same influ- 
ences caused a more active shipment of produce and, consequently, a greater 
supply of bills, and both circumstances served to make bills relatively cheaper 
than gold; that is, good bills could be bought at 9} for gold. This in some de- 
gree turned the investments from gold to bills and caused a decline in the latter, 
checking the rise in gold, and producing some fluctuations in premium in the 
last week. The prices of bills were as follows : 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


London. Paris. Amsterdam, Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 
, 166 a 1664 3.383 43.384} 6240263 623063} 554056 110¢ alll 
, 1664 a 1678 3.388408 3.40 622063 6220638} 5540562 110$a lll 
, 1694 a 170% 8.30 a 8.329 64 2 644 643.0648 5642574 1129 a 113$ 
» 170 al7l 8.31 03.33 6440644 6440265 563057 11220 118% 


There is much foreign capital employed here on loans that would be remitted 
if a considerable fall in exchange should take place to admit of its being with- 
' drawn without loss; as it is, it is employed here at 7 per cent and over, while 
the price abroad has declined in the last few weeks. 

The principal employment for money has been in stocks, and speculation has 
been very rife, except in Government’s, where little speculation has been mani- 
fest apart from the large investments in the 5-203. The prices of the Govern- 
ment’s have been as follows : 


PRICES UNITED STATES PAPER. 
-—6's, 1831.—— 7 3-10, 1 year certif, 
Reg. Coup. 5’s,1874, 8years. Old. New. Gold. 
104% «1054 (96 1064 1014 97% 151pa151¥ 
1042 1053 96 1664 102 978 152 al523 
164 1054 96 1063 1023 97% 155 a1554 
106 107. 97 107° 103 97 156 a 158 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
MOVEMENTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 


Tux following tables, giving the movement of domestic produce at the port 
of New York the past year, show great activity in certain articles, while in 
others there has been a large decrease in the receipts and shipments. The arri. 
vals of oats have doubled in quantity, while the price has ruled very high, ow 
ing to the demand for the army. 

The exports will be seen to have decreased largely in quantity, so that tha 
large gain in nominal value must be owing to their increased price as entered at 
the custom-house. 


RECEIPTS OF CERTAIN ARTIOLES OF DOMESTIO PRODUCE AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FoR 
THREE YEARS. 


pe a eT ee 
Breadstuffsa— 

Wheat flour eeoeeoeseseoveseocesesese 
ONG GNA oo b's 6s chee cecesssusens 
Wheat ii eek die cele ankecane URES 
Rye Ceeeseeeeeeeseeeoseoeseseseese 
Barley...csccccoccecccsesscccceces 
BN ccs eehceeees dsheeebeeceees 


eeeeeee bales 


~~ 


Cotton. . cece. eeeeeeoes 
Mmeh tape ti 
urpen ic vski a vhenk 
ee. cosvcovees 


Rosin. ..ccscee eeeeeeeeaeeeeoeaeteenee 
Tar..... @eseeeseneeee 
Pitch @eeseeeveeeeeee 


1861. 
19,983 


4,968,971 
98,519 
28,429,185 
115,665 
4,852,009 
1,854,801 
310,398 
20,725,166 
248,122 


$2,254 
46,097 
198,772 
49,506 
2,367 


1868. 
19,287 


5,384,872 
251,819 
29,280,629 
957,729 
5,435,016 
1,866,615 
211,140 
18,548,799 
108,586 


8,404 
8,950 
$8,978 
1,845 
2,988 


1868. 
17,181 


4,574,069 
252,729 
17,987,856 
489,567 
11,076,035 
2,148,485 
267,490 
14,248,599 
129,611 


8,547 
4,668 
11,187 
11,795 
1,087 


Provisions— 
ss SCOP EEE TELS LEPEL EET EES oo 
ONE. ianeccssseevens convene * 
Out MEAS. .ccccccccccccvsvecseccs 
Butter.......00. enreeceves eeeesoce 


138,770 
119,028 
105,885 
539,284 
988,718 
126,942 

60,305 
$11,019 


$77,819 
276,846 
$29,265 
668,842 
858,655 
397,481 

89,888 
364,791 


426,981 
206,519 
463,995 
518,537 
798,070 
400,928 

41,144 
261,814 


Lark...... enc sccccccccccecees kegs 
Whisky .......-.e00- ooveceeseeeDbis. 


BXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF.CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF DOMESTIO 
PRODUCE FOR THREE YEARS. 


1861. 
18,608 
8,507 
288,558 


1863, 
9,146 
1,264 

170,280 


1868. 
9,508 
1,580 

122,849 


Ashes—pots.. eeerteeersevaseaereese 
Ash 


8,110,646 
11,807 
108,385 
28,889,914 
1,000,405 
160,825 
8,927 
189,284 
12,456,265 


2,961,518 
8,397 
132,606 
25,564,755 
1,104,549 
210,669 
42,061 
118,819 
12,020,848 


2,597,888 
6,461 
140,561 
15,424,889 
416,869 
126,556 
52,489 
110,911 
1,588,481 


eeeeeeeeeeeeoseeoeeseeeeee @eteee 


Barley....sccescesees 
Peas. eeeeeece 


eeeeseeeeoeoseeeeeseseeeesees 
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RENAE OS ORO Sieger 
@eeeeoeeeeeeeeseerseseeanvere 
Seceeeveesreeererseseeteses 

ca poeta he 6004 0000.0 eeeeeoe 


as eaaeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeseser 
Crude turpentine........... .. -bbls. 
Spirits turpentine .............. eee 


eoeeeeeerveoeeeeveteseseetever 


eervece 


WR cia enw Besson owed aceees eoetecee 
Pitch CeCe SOHeeeerteeeeeoreses esas 
Oile—whale..........000+-024- galls. 


. F 
A sis casuoeca vic ct'ses 
* li | 


PU cibis ixidcacccsscesceee Os 
MNEs bb oie ne 6.03.0 0d40. cnn eek anw 
ME cies 404040 00-00 0000 o0.0u0 > ORs 
Gut mente ....cccccccessceceee lbs, 
Micah puNie tcc es'astccucceave 
BE ceca elececedeen evs seveete 
OS eo Cen kdvewibheee sO 
De ica be Skanes 0k kbegsces OU 
Wg avd bicbinccsecetebieces -lbs. 
Tobacco—crude......cccseces ee pkgs. 
Tobacco—manufactured,...... - lbs. 
_ SS LE EN mE 


98,815 
86,536 
152,562 
15,776 
28,877 


21,571 
18,825 
208,061 
26,646 


3,080 


1,196,468 
1,080,828 
110,401 
85,626 


116,654 
29,013 
38,924 

50,565,782 
28,159,891 
40,041,225 


47,290,409 


15,867 
15,527 
25,820,385 
116,598 
8,152,484 
975,075 
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188,595 
80,884 
24,400 
48,674 


83,409 
* 


17 
788 
18,200 
4,601 
906 
1,554,359 
156,178 
10,885 
85,640 


171,802 
82,977 
27,765 

145,102,758 
80,603,235 
89,200,439 


126,651,091 


701 

12,148 
48,866,920 
118,875 
1,598,044 
1,191,907 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS. 


We have compiled our annual table giving the exports of domestic cottons 
for the year, with the destination of the various shipments, which will be found 


very useful. 
foreign ports during the same period : 


135. 


126,587 
53,713 
18,945 
19,986 
25,409 


22 
884 
4,172 
8,184 
1,684 
269,684 
510,648 
803,469 
17,844 


192,903 
41,632 
62,868 

188,519,060 
28,060,799 
40,781,168 

120,881,862 

182 

12,044 
48,487,731 
107,439 
8,542,210 
259,185 


At the close we have added the total clearances from Boston to- 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORE TO FOREIGN PORTS, 


Mexico Se ee 
Dutch Weat Indies. ........-» eee eee 
Swedish West Indies. @eeseneeeeeses © 
Danish West Indies .........ccccecees 
British West Indies...........ccceees 
Spanish West Indies ........c.ccecees 
i} Domi #SORBORHSEOCHRSSC CE SHED EMOCHE 
British North America ............ ne 
OP ages lata 
Argentine Be dee os deel 

entine Republic..........eeeeees 
Cisplatine Republic ........ gueuteans , 
Central America........csccceoess pin 
West Coast South America 
ea cacke wees eeeoene 
Australia ..... 2.000. 
East Indies and China 
All others . 


Total eenee @ereeceoseaeereaee +e eeeee 
“ from Boston.........0s. ee 


1859. 
2,475 
581 
696 
227 
866 
977 
18 
967 
8,637 
919 
908 
55 
6,806 
259 
3238 


* 185 


1860. 
4,878 
664 
47 
952 
497 
1938 
2,196 
10 
1,881 
8,103 
1,828 
1,111 


58 
18,294 
389 
1,406 
$23 
47,785 
1,792 


1861, 
2,766 
569 
38 
522 
587 
874 
1,257 
60 
2,005 
5,400 
1,421 
480 
28 
5,299 
245 
876 
180 
$1,911 
1,823 


1862. 
2,427 


1868. . 
1,886 - 
84 9 


29 
149 
66. 
63 
16: 
850 
86. 
82 
13 
19° 


316 
165 
14¢ 
484 
23 
609 
953 
141 
145 
1 

1 
12 
49 
3 


47 





74,549 
82,661 


86,318 
33,588 


55,736 
18,146 
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From the above it will be seen that the exports of domestics for the year, both 
from this port and Boston, have been smaller than for any previous yea: upon 
our record. The high cost is, of course, the cause of this decrease. Of the 
shipments from this port for the last year not specified (30 pk’gs) 27 were ship- 
ped to Liverpool. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS, 
We give below our usual table showing the quantities and values of foreign 


imports (other than dry goods and specie,) the past year, reproducing also the 
figures for the year 1862. The values are the invoiced specie values : 


FORKIGN IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, FOR THE YEARS ENDING DEC. 31, 1862, any 
DEC. 31, 1868. 


[The quantity is given in packages when not otherwise specified | 


ct 1862, = p————1863,—_—. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Alabaster orhaments............ 219 $2,869 408 $4,943 
Baskets... ...ssccccccecvccevvcs 4,581 . 85,220 8,863 69,329 
Bage ...ccccccccccscccsccees.« cone 530,563 cian 403,775 
MOR 6s ce chia cebensc ess aies 3 15,080 15 15,296 
PMN icin s 0s bNi'w0 04 600 0s vanes os 11,272 2,424 9,288 
Buttons. eanrsreveeeeeeoseeeee eee 726 162,452 $71 176,443 
Building stones... ....secceeees ees 2,481 sees 25,091 
Polishing stones,........ceese0. 15 842 énte wales 
Burr stones......ececccescecece see 17,202 eens 9,867 
COMIN kk sc owicke wed ees aaeeeer eeee eeeet eeee 4,813 
GRA vc ccccccccccccccscceveces 136 27,700 30 42,552 
1,766 60,155 1,636 47,957 


Cheese e@eeeeeeeener e@eervoeeteaee 
tees 1,012,162 eoee 608,408 


Cigars . cc rcececcssecsveestecs 
Coals ie sk eae a Kee Cue 366,990 901,311 805,884 808,456 


Corks. ..ccccecevccsccscccscece 249 182,769 247 154,125 
Cotton....ssseseeesceeeyeebales 70,565 6,121,408 108,542 138,153,314 
China, galss, and earthenware— 
Bottles 2. cccrceccccccceces 





6 15,159 100 11,511 
CE Gi hiin's'6 6 6n046 0 veewiese 4,578 210,968 4,848 268,218 
Earthenware |. ......e.eseseee 27,357 887,822 82,966 1,067,477 
GIROS so nc cccccoccssvegnecess 123,128 226,287 74,195 171,536 
Glassware ...ccsscceccceccees 5,197 137,351 6,102 156,085 
Glass, plate peepee sesseeceecs 1,802 176,512 2,846 363,459 
Other glassware .......+..4:- 3 1,719 sees oe eee 
QOCKS. oc cvccesevscccccccccecs 65 10,235 203 19,260 

9,229 156,564 9,461 167,623 


OCOD cccceccescesecccccsvcecs 
Coffee ..sseceeeeversreresceees 479,196 * 8,517,284 891,918 7,796,638 


Drugs, etc.— : 
ACIdS .ccccccvcesecscecccess 1,531 122,175 1,881 153,506 
Alkali. .ncccvccesvescccccuce cece eecece 527 1,772 

70 934 


Asphaltum.........+-e0se0+ 602 8,839 
BU Tors eo ca ck cissuctases 288 4,579 293 8,592 
BIO accececcceccvecescoces 106 2,308 787 21,470 
Aluminous cake...........6- 116 1,900 100 1,640 
Ammonia carbonate .........- 828 18,164 318 16,718 
“ ci ieaks<eenmaaede 297 12,657 20 1,078 
a Oi iatcesécnheeass 275 19,929 883 25,036 
¢ —— Bulph...cccsccveees 11 1,221 50 1,817 
8 1,884 


Ee con hen ac cobannes eere eeevw 
Apnatt e@eeovaeeeereneeeeeeeereee# 778 6,592 430 4,283 


Aniline colors....ceseccee ose sone waa’ 45 41,780 
ADLIMONY ... ce ceccccssveseees 20 1,835 e@eoe eeee 
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Arrow T00t..seeeceseccesees 
A Is. ereeereseseeerecaereve 
Assafietida... ccs. ccccesces 
OIG, och aiboeeceessanecoas 
ME 556s Fh Fa KOC OSes eae ese 
EI SNS ae ee 
Bark, peruvian... sessssecees 
Barytes. ..rcecccoccccescnes 
Bark, calisaya .....-seeeeeees 
PMU 2. es enc cccccccccce 
Bleaching powder..........+. 
Blue galls. ......ss0+.ceecece 
PET ETE ORT ECC eS PE 
Brimetone....ccccccccccceess 
8 ES IE aA 
Camphor .....eecceeceecscee 
Chamomile... ...ccccsccccecs 
Cantharides ......cescccccecs 
Cardamoms ...6.ccecessesecs 
MIO ods vasccntcccnosee 
SN be th coco eetncabeess 
Chamomile flowers........... 
Cream tartar..ceccccccccccce 
SMS sb cas cccceseseccsuse 
MUMNINOAL 6cs ss eccecucdcoes 
Orystals prussS........seieee- 
COON 5 4c 5k Ge kbaeseace eens 
MPOMUOOE ovis autcccnccnce os 
SU 65 okt Ch ov be enecc ete cse 
Extract safflower..........00- 
POE WINE s co skbecececvacvouse 
Dyestuffs ....cccree-coccsees 
Flor sulphur.......cecceevees 
Gambier... 063s cccccucececs 
Gum arabic ......ccsccccceee 
Gums, crude ....cccsccccvees 
Gum Copaivi ...++eeeeeeeeees 
cowrie. eeeeeeaeeCeeeereee 

© ONOG Ge Kc tcencnaeséscee 
MN in ns cedeceadcen 
GNOME Cie vkcdnncdacces 
Re ale 9 ae 
MOINR is cu baisnce codecs 
—.. we !: 
| EE FES EN eh 
DU cibcesvcccscéicnes 
MOUOES «Suda dewasccscanceess 
Ipecacuanha BS Gncccsegeseses 
Insect powder........ceeeee 
Ps ceNedkdacensceceeee 
WM sce cwacneadecss ss. 
NE Sis ceuthedcces 
RE SRR 5 a 
Licorice root ......ccccovcces 
Pit OME ns dsc déaceeace 
PMO on bos cc esas kcbiies 
MMO kgs oncpoveivacnacs 
gaan ai 
Ds cinevesesanade, ¢< 
Nutgalls..... cecectenscoece 
THU VOMIOR. . cc cccccedecce 
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on 
Quantity. 


346 
1,298 
1,205 

98 
5,155 
158 
189 

8 
15,572 
3,724 
116,474 

649 

2,241 

"95 
18 
238 

3 

"874 
62,421 
1,461 
ee 37 

538 
5,316 


2 
500 
17,880 
9,256 
2,815 
1,184 
79 
165 
11 
200 
7,748 
8 
271 
51 
224 
18 
240 
604 
268 
9,620 
10,448 
4,220 
848 
30 


1862——_—, 
Value. 
6,712 

162,087 
7,157 
2,009 
2,875 

415,234 
8,678 

2,800 
7,848 

189,261 

108,746 

334,223 

13,075 
112,821 


248,356 
301,813 
175,342 
13,668 
88,779 
25,566 


4,396 
95,180 
283,063 
72,604 
44,103 


2,083, ‘180 
2,576 
85,138 
7,129 
88,664 
679 
87,076 
28,494 
6,889 
28,973 
277,845 
168,768 
20,741 
2,715 


eeese 


oo 


Quantity. 


924 
1,265 
58 
1,052 
178 


109 
22,390 
2,468 
5,362 
630 
2,926 
1,126 
1,000 
98 
4,039 
69 
205 
68 

3 

18 

8 

5 

127 
260 
11,248 
11,086 
8,178 
515 
146 

2 


1863 -——— 


Value. 
5,338 
161,362 
8,225 
5,676 
4,339 
6,501 
891,802 
401 
880 
10,069 
225,107 
2,256 
887 
201,676 
60,246 
61,984 
638 
583 
8,042 
1,665 
1,389 
163,038 
199,005 
120,102 
7,683 
10,838 
56,0380 
16,864 
7,639 
5,278 
104,728 
89,775 
123,074 
19,962 
41,071 
16,646 
10,290 
4,575 
718,730 
11,860 
24,411 
26,504 
$46 
2,707 
1,181 
1,107 
6,298 
10,388 
81,698 
844,582 
497,755 
8,244 
1,996 
1,923 
8,763 
1,754 
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WS  vdss c cankesacs 

© i a ge 96 
CBBENCE.cccccccscccceers 
linseed @eeseoeseseeanseesns 
oliv. eeeeeecotoeeageseeoes 
palm Cece cesececsccces 
Orchilla weed... ......200+++- 
Paris white ........ccceceess 
Pearl @eoeeeseeseseereese 
Potash, i eeeeeeseses 
“ chlorate ..... e@eoeveoce 


- hydrodate.......0..0. 


Plumbago.......ccccccccvces. 


Pruss. potash.....ssesee-eeee 
cae WO Scio wanaabae se 
CUNO c cnk cc ecémenenensees 
esse 
. antiman eeoeeeeeeneerese 
eg eile ea 
OR i eaeae e 
- GHATALE wcccvrccccecs 
ee a we 
peter ..ccccccccscccceces 
Sarsaparilla .......cccecceees 
Scammony .......csecscocees 
i a ceaue Ges 
I in oc Ki oc kncwiaasbie 
Soda, bicarbonate............ 
at ions cab aeamnnee’ 
- GOI, 6 a's kk sdecteneese 
" OUR aa cae boeneee 
8s BCE... 00 .cccccsvvecccces 
Sugar of lead .......ccseeeee 
Sulphur ......eecccccccecess 
Sulph quinine .......cceseees 
SEAS ne en, Ne 
T ua beans ....ccccccccess 
Wen © . cctsvcnecsntess 
Vermilion. .....-.cccccccccce 
Whiting .......-.sccccessecs 
Yellow ochér......cccceseess 
Zinc, oxide.... 
Drugs, unspeeified 
Bmery ...ccc.cccsccccvecceees 
Mg oc cécdececevsseduece4ss 
Ne sig, sc coc eubinneeee e 
Fish ..... eeeeeeeoeveeee eo eee 
OE cues Cite dab ites useneeeuse 
BPIOWETS oc ccccccccccccsccccecs 
Fruite— 
Bamanas.....ccccccccescesece 
NN. poh dee eeesces 
Currants. ..cccccscccccccccee 
Dried fruit... .cccccccccccces 


rc 1862. ‘ 
Quantity. Value. 
1,000 - 14,458 
545 47.681 
1,416 39,796 
2,491 189,188 
401 85,518 
69,340 235,268 
1,101 71,298 
908 463,097 
eee 658,489 
336 1,450 
32 6,718 
435 13,912 
475 41,030 
455 24,271 
55 10,279 
1,070 177,074 
‘nee 17,050 
626 40,840 
1,041 43,631 
10 1,576 
485 6,971 
409 886,439 
1,770 30,180 
2 1,844 
59 10,954 
1,174 71,782 
109,890 823,969 
21,974 168,281 
39 650 
27,204 664,105 
1,014 42,246 
62 2,697 
10 9,788 
43,389 139,466 
"9 9,390 
64 21,758 
868 66,984 
150 446 
1,955 
sane 150,861 
954 10,001 
eeee 1,057,688 
vise 20,124 
sees 74,928 
inne» 669,815 
896 85,316 





eoee 40,692 
eee 60,268 
cece 96,048 
eoes 14,357 


c————1863,_——-. 


Quantity. 
600 
993 
619 

1,900 
145 

41,313 
916 
435 


eeee 


184 
850 
"913 
27 
762 


eevee 


60 
186 
25 
530 
120 
1 
64 
16 


e@eee 


20 
1,281 
4 


5 
2,994 
98,491 
18,112 
277,734 
"91 
254 
200 
49,604 
146 
82 
294 
7T1 
250 
"856 


2,866 
490 


265 


Value, 
170,976 
101,212 
30,329 
139,489 
10,628 
167,561 
59,508 
259,482 
4,681 
405,094 
578 
1,206 
19,926 
3,666 
44,444 
87,056 
286 
27,358 
47,997 

32,460 


392,849 
$0,496 
4,588 
2,485 
185,129 
298,848 
$4,108 
631,868 
29,168 
14,507 


167,259 
18,610 
26,457 
28,599 

2,587 
2,184 

175,847 

11,511 
1,480,126 
11,230 

289,922 
72,069 

620,159 

198,974 

8,886 


40,043 
93,772 
115,746 
14,967 
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eeveeseseeoeoeeosesesecs 
eeeeeee eoeeeereseeneee 


root eeeeeceveseeenese 


ath 


eeeceeseeeereoereseeeese 
eeaersesestesesesteaer 

eoeeeeeereeseoes 
BPPlOS .coccccrerecceses 


eeeeseereveeeeeseeesese 


ie 


eeeaeeseeeereeseoneoseeeo® 


H 


eeeeeereeesoeeosseeeesese 


eet 


ee egeeeeerseeeesaeseses 
. 


Fars, ete. — 
Felting ..ccssecscecesccrsces 


eeoeeeseeesesececseeoeseee? 


H 


eeece e@eeeeeservees 


BEE... css casenesess 
Gismy cloth .. ......sccssss- 
Gutta percha........-seccerees 
Guano. ....eee- eeeeevoeeeeoete see 
G @seeeeeeeveaeesreeoeeseeeneee 
I an, , oc. chau vss ss 
Hemp....-cecrcees eeeeveeveeneaee 
Honey eeeereeeseeaeenereeseeee es eee 
rubber goods.-.++++s++++- 
“a “ 
Trons @eeeseeeegeeeseeeeeaneseeeee 
TVOFY cc ccccccsccccccscccccccs 
Instruments— 
Chemical . eeseeeaeoeoeevoeeeeeeeee 
Mathematical @eeeeeveeeseseeee 
Musical. @eeeeeoeceoeceeeeevneeee ed 
Nautical....... eeeee e@eeseeee 


Sorgi e@eerseeeeeveeeeeaeeeeee 
leuaiey and watches .........+ 
cbs ic dea cs 00eeeees eee 
Leather, hides, etc.— 

Bristles......... e@eeseeaeeeee 

Boots and shoes...... @eeesveve 

Hides, dressed.........++00: ‘ 

“ undressed. .......s.0++ 

BNTBs cc auevcccccsensesses. 


Leather .......cecceseeevece 
- patent ...cececeereee 


a 
ee rete seer eraser?” 
Brandy......scccccscccssess 
— 
Gin eeeeteoeteoaeeseeeeeseeeeeoes 
MIN gv kv Kis cos. wetdackeoas 





cv 


Quantity. 


486 
8,985 
ll 

115 

10 
10,787 
1,287 
682 
2,990 
248 
17,646 
5,464 
276 
18,496 


834 


22 
47 
824 
12 
219 
56 
934 
150 


801 
843 
8,149 


ee 
147 


4,698 


18,605 


1,}25 
68,182 
2,477 
$8,902 
2,245 
939 


1869.——— 
Value. 
$5,837 
288,138 
310,853 
442,223 
9,701 
92,987 
83,121 
35,625 

' $42,641 
271,291 
2,645 
2,491 


22,669 
1,435,518 
1,975 
9,767 
78,914 
18,687 
189,457 
62,262 
2,284 
387,845 
110,851 
859,641 
168,786 
8,276 
992,848 


16,531 


11,684 
9,443 
148,566 
8,805 
87,886 
16,266 
1,152,764 
1,522 


48,906 
188,870 
1,189,773 
5,184,845 
8,251 
2,224 
86,691 


47,158 
477,218 
9,468 
411,799 
16,611 
442,971 
20,086 
38,479 


189 


—— 1868. 


Quantity. 


eee 
eeee 

eee 
@eee 
eece 
eeoe 
eecee 
eeee 
eece 
eeee 
eeee 
eeee 
e@ees 


557 
4,966 
107 
104 
9,608 
132 
1,460 
3,487 
$88 
84,788 
5,101 
355 

5 
$2,211 
52 


231 


Value. 
4,812 
85,161 
8,019 
267,925 
658,747 
862,616 
, 10,017 
88,765 
87,856 
21,268 
568,064 
150,697 
17,807 
172 


14,816 
1,912,166 
15,756 
280,332 
11,160 
189,077 
10,088 
2,492 
359,280 
151,818 
965,909 
133,828 
9,202 
6,689 
1,407,636 
4,448 
81,278 


1,007 
6,201 
173,118 
4,551 
125,402 
9,720 
1,959,310 
910,522 


22,481 
175,896 
1,084,708 
5,966,385 
3,708 
2,558 
44,117 


416 
49,464 
261,284 
16,059 
601,028 
11,750 
105,858 
25,546 
33,883 
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Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 
Whisky SWEdT TS er ee decsccece 1,850 122,002 1,159 51,862 
Ne 128,388 860,710 181,774 1,198,283 
‘Metals, etc.— 
Brase goods .......cccccccces 149 25,206 160 29,889 
MON s iilikincs o's > vcutiaeeecee 51 4,188 40 1,555 
Chains and anchors,.......... 6,136 816,464 6,665 834,641 
Pass dicen sv vccdbubeddes 5 670,478 eeee 674,286 
- , OTC cevcccvccccccescce eeee 161,821 eenee 145,365 
SIE ccimpbecscaccvueseses 6,130 1,203,856 2,574 2,975,418 
Gas fixtures........cccccsecs 435 9,999 82 7747 
Mi kas cases cesesdiabidcee 44,033 9,662,206 18,996 2,975,418 
MEME WOTO ones ccccccwcesssne 2,788 415,957 8.179 601,253 
Tron, hoop .........+s0++-tons 1,927 83,487 8,110 134,955 
" | RRS 335 17,472 203,875 26,375 397,916 
«  railroad........+e...bars 98,658 600,419 275,855 1,484,974 
" sheet_.........+....tons 6,440 829,461 5,202 270,576 
MH MMB 0 oc cccivceebocs 17,373. 32,391 52,719 142,794 
“ other ...........55.tons 27,939 1,801,120 49,127 2,457,575 
Lead, pigs.....sscccecccseee 568,423 8,075,813 268,232 1,520,509 
sod OPO, ceearccccccccccsece eese 48,451 eevee 3.524 
Metal zoods........seceseees 8,525 865,774 16,272 597,791 
Re ieee vo Fe 4,429 17,142 8,308 62.073 
MOUNOD 05s SoS cnc ue dcdwaties 169,960 502 171,206 
MOO: . Sek se gc ced cess ss 46,7038 276 147,538 
Old metal ........cccccceece 188,094 1 221,536 
Plated ware......ceccccccees 8,512 72 15.847 
PRs 5 ich bcecnvdeaess vce 91,180 55 97,522 
Percussion Caps........ssse0e 64,594 331 71,659 
Baddlery /.c ccc ccccesccececs 85,732 161 41,976 
Sn 6h Wek crn bib eecises 1,602,391 119,699 2,083,842 
Spelter .......cecccesees tbs, 8,238,237 135,095 4,796,674 204,710 
Silverware. ........ecesecees 41 7,800 85 11,145 
Silver ore. .......ccecesevecs iswe wWatdiets 2 3,060 
Tin plates.........+....boxes 481,117 2,992,025 557,746 8,290,815 
a WO Fasc s cavcwddiwiko xs 20 753 e@se80 eenoee 
 glabs .....-ccccccecsclbs, 4,975,090 1,182,626 2,598,289 684,790 
PUR csv kien 0 0ss cee Ci ease 6,749 181,839 4,530 144,982 
ZiMC.. cccvcecvcccccccesestDs, 4,918,917 228,832 4,769,086 228,210 
Lithograph stones..........-00- “ea o'svie 540 
MRBGHINETY 26... ccccesee ces 479 ‘ 1,550 103,862 
Marble, manfd. and unmanfd..... 161 ids 123,028 
NOE ccc deeccesepectsbbacee 91 p 54 1,084 
NONE oo Sb dsccc. cudecesseee 4,695 9,188 16,328 
PNR. 5 Es oc ccccweee cece 86,701 1,562,904 92,394 1,928,598 
Mules and horses.........es.00s eae ewes ree 10,020 
NID ong Fi dv ecc'ne be decinence 80 556 eee eS 
Oil paintings ...........ceceeee 228 55,291 439 148,114 
IU Soo diss bodedsieddiaees Fixe 6,905 Pee 10,614 
Ostrich feathers........cccceeee pe 11,807 apie’ 7,943 
Paper hangings........sesssees 109 11,590 888 27,864 
PUPUMIOTY  cicncce evdidivecces 801 69,174 894 70,757 
Pearl engo,.....cccscccccssccce wees 555 sees seeee 
MEE icdvasenaseunsts6e0 sence 20 28,160 sues 24,593 
BUD occecdeevess scdvdiseces Kase 256,429 eoee 265,802 
ye ee rere a Sues 253,557 wide 100,255 
Provisions ...cccccccccveccece 39 18,738 BF er 18,044 
Pamice stone. ......csccccccere aren ss sib 1,010 
TURES. nc ccc desc ctscccarctccese 16,239 285,926 68,884 1,288,411 
RRS fer eee pers Tree 4,739 1,184,143 eeore 842,562 
Rope. ....cccccccsccccseccscece sees 86,620 2 * 66,408 
Rosin peeoseeseoeeseasseessease 1,161 11,501 2,656 86,587 
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(oneal aphid 
Seeds, unspecified...,.... 2... 
Seed, CORNET oi. 6s When a cccicececce 
Linseed eeeeveeseeseeeeee eeerseaene 
Soap. 
COB. woe reaesceccceccicanccsce 
Stationery, et... .srececcsereee 
Statuary. ..cccrcevecccscces eer 
Sugars......-hhde., bbls., and tes. 
ooeeeess.- boxes and bags 


Tar ss cceeseesevccccsceess eee 


f@eeeseeeerseeseeeseeseese 


ioca- @ee@eeeeteveaeee Cees eeeseane 
Trees and plants............0++ 
MUI, oes 6a ks GK wa obs 0 ERs cece 
bs iss C056 6 60 ce 68 608s CEE OCS 
oe shell ®eeee eee rsreeaeeeee 
EE ESOL Y ee 
Turpentine, spirits...........00. 
MEE oe vin on dives decceeéeces 
Vulture feathers.........ccce0. 
MU Ua si vas wdescdvckavces 
Whalebone. ..........ccccecees 
MI oh aGs os os occbas Cee wuss 
Wael adie cc ccc cecesccdales 
Other miscellaneous............ 


Grand total.............06. 
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Quantity. 
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14,556 


145,783 


52,378 
4,152 
272,195 
280,194 
19,875 
2,499 
25 
"26,527 
1,518 
4,629 
66,181 
3 


4138 
11,070 
70 
19,413 
338 

30 
64,692 
89,930 


— 1868. 

Value. Quantity. Value, 
2,767 MOPONG on Faas, Se Oe 
550,161 rere 373,725 
138,913 er 110,196 
54,660 10,5038 40,889 
ees 920 18,400 
608,529 278,756 1,276,157 
165,345 22,543 75.064 
783,854 185 449 979 
768,445 10,936 927,445 
ogeee 1,424 68,157 
12,517,084 235,911 10,855,952 
2,210,564 810,084 8,678,627 
164,703 2,017 16,080 
14,895 4,372 18,726 
16,827 2 17,735 
8,676,245 511,903 6,796,102 
16,936 370 24,547 
938,927 6,397 808,934 
1,569,095 oor Evinies 
1,584 ooes 870,354 
5,819 wees 6,448 
427,956 ieee 292,039 
601 ‘wen oe 
15,203 15,003 497,536 
632,639 views 2,657 
2,761 suet 11,008 
5,920 she's ot 
1,082,171 14,782 1,096,300 
6,227,970 114,864 8,538,021 
62,610 eiew 61,369 









WHOLESALE PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCE AT NEW YORK. 


eoeees $114,709,276 





eoceee $117,325,929 










We also present our annual comparative statement of the wholesale prices at 
this port of the leading articles of foreign and domestic produce, which will be 


found very interesting. 


There are few, even of those who are engaged in the 


trade, who can remember the changes in price from year, and this table will, 
therefore, be. found very useful for reference. 


- tual tables of prices for January 3d of each year. 


figures than even those of last year : 


We may now bring down our an- 
The result is generally higher 


1859, 1860. 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
Ashes, pots.. ......100 Ibs, $5624 $5 124 $500 $625 $850 $850 
WE ib Se cbas ves ieee 6 00 5374 500 6 25 8 25 9 75 
Breadstuffs— 
Wheat flour, State....bbl. 4 30 4 30 5 35 5 50 6 05 7 00 
Wheat, best extra Genesee 775 750 7 50 7 50 875 1100 
Rye flour, ” 8 75 4 00 4 00 3874 65 45 6 65 
Corn meal, Jersey........ 840 $90 3815 3800 400 565 
Wheat, white Gen...bush. 1 40 1 50 1 45 1 60 1 60 1 80 
White Michigan ......... 125 150 £145 160 1538 .188 
White Ohio....... <<¢onee 1 30 1 45 1 45 1 48 1 53 1 838 
White Southern ......... 1 45 1 45 1 45 1 52 ene pape 
, Red Western....... ... 120 180 188 =$142 #2+148 1857 
Chicago Spring... ..c.eee eee eee 118 1 30 1 33 1 48 
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y Northern. .....ccece 
pong hel 

Cotton, m 
a dry coe isk sane 
Hay, chippt peveeks esas 
Hops e Spite Pe bee elb. 
Re ccccoddess< «aE 
“ES ape ge 8 


eeeereeeseeoee see8 


, hemlock, sole... .Ib. 


eeereeeeoeseoeseeses 


Lime, com. Rockland. ...bbl. 
uors, brandy, cognac. .gal. 

oe nan SUP: 
Spirits urpentine..... 
Common rosin, N.C.... 

Oils, crude, whale.......gal. 
Crude sperm.......... 
Linse 


eeoteeeeeoreeeeccece 


eeeenvesn 


ied. cise nk 


Batter, Ohio... ......000- 
- -e n 
“ Orange County... 
Oecd eaeaasa ics 
ice, eeeeeeel00 Ibs, 
Salt, Live: , ground. .sack 
Liv. fine, Ashton’s... 
Seeds, clover........ .. elb. 
ar, Cuba, good.......... 
PE Shi bsicebuscscece ee 
Whalebone, polar .........+ 
Wool, common fleece 


1861 
15 
) 
12 

723 


1859 1860 


123 


12 
8 50 
175 
44 
90 


25 
21 00 
52 00 

1 80 
5 25 
5 50 

104 

27 

16 

200 
194 
87 

25 
85 

1 25 
5! 

1 40 
50 


16 00 
10 560 
9 00 
9 50 
15 00 
9t 
63 
11} 
18 
20 
25 
9 
3 50 
90 
138 195 
9} 8} 
7 48 
10 104 
9%. 90 88 
34 40 80 


1862 1863 
83 
42 


az SSB 
SESSSRSSSIoSSERSF 


ee 
sss 


53 
10 
22 
22 
25 
12 

8 75 
1 25 
2 16 
108 
10 


10% 


76 1 65 
60 60 
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10 00 
1 85 
2 80 

124 
12 
12 
1 60 
16 


The rise in prices, as compared with last year, extends to every article upon 
the list, and is very strongly marked. If we make the comparison with the year 
1860, there will be found to be a rise of about seventy-five per cent, 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS. 


The following will show the imports of foreign dry goods the last four yeara, 
together with the description of goods and the relative totals : 
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IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. . 


Description of goods, 1860, 1861. 1868. 1863. 
Manufactures of wool...... $84,976,011 $16,720,981 $25,718,592 $29,703,966 
« cotton..... 18,415,258 7,192,624 8,501,512 7,918,957 
bs silk... ... 85,582,086 138,824,411 11,568,807 15,584,469 
“ flax.....:. 8,952,812 8,680,803 7,666,946 10,881,059 
Miscellaneous dry goods.... 6,901,984 2,808,620 2,665,870 8,781,106 


Total imports......... $108,927,100 $48,686,689 $56,121,227 $67,274,547 


We annex a summary of the imports of dry goods by months, in each of the 
last four years: 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


| - Months 1860, 1861. 1862. 1868, 

Janoary @eeescaevesecrsesce $1 1,770,005 $10,956,857 $2,965,952 $5,269,181 

@eeecevescosenerse 18,880,683 6,782,936 5,344,614 6,027,857 
March ..ccccccccocssesee. 9,022,408 5,836,076 6,471,901 9,204,581 
BPTI. oc ccc ce. ccccsccccece 4,865,748 2,767,645 8,296,498 4,384,007 
BEY. vo svccccccccvecccccs 6,581,598 2,489,828 2,944,483 3,612,511 
DONG cisesccccccscccccece 5,535,042 1,205,382 8,535,102 2,901,423 
TAY ..ccccccccccccccees. 12,707,218 1,476,887 5,628,014 4,713,865 
August ...cccseccsccceeee 14,989,044 8,536,838 8,707,710 8,316,878 
Beptember ............00. 6,740,185 2,102,064 6,185,193 5.892,712 
October. Peoeeesceseseccevees 5,827,907 1,971,541 8,865,798 6,509,788 
November. .........0.000 5,797,566 2,506,926 8,710,857 6,071,208 
December... Peeseseseeese 7,709,721 o 2,004,219 3,466,405 6,871,041 


Total. .....0..sesee++ $108,927,100 $48,636,689 $56,121,227 $67,274,547 


The imports of dry goods for each year since 1849, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table : 








IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


, Invoiced value. Invoiced yalue. Invotced value 
1849...... $44,435,671 | 1854...... $80,842,936 /1859...... $118,152,624 
1850...... 60,106,875 | 1855...... 64,974,062 | 1860...... 108,927,100 
1851...... 62,846,731 | 1856... .. 98,862,893 | 1861...... 43,686,689 
1852...... 61,654,144 | 1857...... 90,534,129 | 1862...... 56,121,227 
1868...... 98,704,211 | 1858...... 60,154,509 | 1863...... 67,274,647 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


We have given above the return of all the imports of dry goods for the year, 
at the port of New York, and we now give the total imports and exports. 


IMPORTS, 
Taking the imports of dry goods as given in the toregoing tables, the total 
imports may be classified as follows : 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


1861, 1862, 1863, 
Dry goods....secssececeseseeees $48,646,689 $56,121,227 $67,274,547 
General merchandise...........s- 82,043,688 117,140,813 118,814,219 
BPOCIC.. 6. ccccccccccscccsccece $7,088,413 1,890,277 1,525,811 


Cetera 


Total imports........+se+6+. $162,768,790  $174,652,817 $187,614,577 


We thus see that the value of the imports, the past year, have increased aboat 
thirteen millions of dollars, being for 1862 one hundred and seventy-five millions; 
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and for 1863 one hundred and eighty-seven millions. This increase is almost 
entirely in dry goods. - If, however, we compare these figures with those of 1859 
and 1860 (the two years previous to the war), we will find the total imports, the 
past year, to be less, by about fifty millions, than during those years. We give 
the figures since 1850, classifying them into dutiable, free, and specie. Under 
the head of dutiable is included both the value entered for consumption and that 
entered for warehousing. 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


BRL caeeracciscees 
AO eRe aE air Nit 
PU Shas hus ckbean 
BONN Gs sass ebccs 
RM wks so ckenea 
SOE isnne-ndscvnnse 
Bends 0c 0 ¥iueae 
2 re ee 
BRE Rind scconcacwuh 
1860..... eeseeeneve 
nd Ee er 
BN Giis bs conn canes 
1868... .....cessesne 


Dutiable. 


$119,592,264 


115,336,052 
179,512,412 
163,494,984 
142,900,661 
193,839,646 
196,279,362 
128,578,256 
213,640,368 
201,401,683 

95,826,459 
149,970,415 
174,521,766 


Free goods, 
$9,719,771 
12,105,342 
12,156,387 
15,768,916 
14,103,946 
17,902,578 
21,440,734 
22,024.691 
28,708,732 
28,006,447 
$0,353,918 
23,291,625 
11,567,000 


Specie. 
$2,049, 
2,408,225 
2,429,083 
2,107,572 
855,631 
1,814,425 
12,898,083 
2,264,120 
2,816,421 
8,852,330 
$7,088,413 
1,390,277 
1,525,811 


Total. 


543 . $181,361,578 


129,849,619 
194,097,652 
181,871,472 
157,860,238 
213,556,649 
230,618,129 
152,867,067 
245,165,516 
238,260,460 
162,768,790 
174,652,317 
187,614,577 


We now annex our usual detailed statement, showing the receipts from foreign 


ports during each month of the year, (or the last five years, both of dutiable and 
free goods, and what portion were entered for warehousing, and the value with- 
drawn from warehouse : 

ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


1860. 1861. 
$16,521,174 


1859, 
$15,556,727 


1862, 1863, 


GRBs Scie cs 


Feb. ..... 
March..... 
April..... 
May...... 
June...... 
July ...... 
August.... 


Sept....... 
Os esas: 
Nov...... 
Dec....... 


15,281,446 
15,314,023 . 
15,595,141 
15,222,311 
14,909,315 
21,681,460 
18,416,207 
12,470,440 
4,345,609 
9,978,720 


13,043,310 


14,467,040 
16,163,698 
10,407,966 
10,515,411 
11,870,400 
18,759,905 
19,564,675 
11,516,139 
10,974,428 

8,525,416 

5,374,246 





$8,178,837 
7,003,399 
6,700,061 
5,893,809 
2,889,588 
1,825,563 
8,200,663 
3,359,695 
8,106,298 
3,638,580 
4,614,982 
4,342,756 


$6,768,396 
7,058,174 
10,312,689 
7,141,197 
8,091,120 
1,278,953 
18,799,505 
10,289,427 
11,890,711 
8,462,554 
6,565,185 
6,831,078 





Total... $176,765,309 $154,660,498 $54,254,231 $104,483,984 


ENTERED WAREHOUSE, 


JAN... .e005 
Feb. ........ 
March....... 
April ....... 
MOP... ssccee 
jak. 
July.......- 
Avi... 
Sept......... 
Obie wees 
nal Eee 
DOU san cscce 


Total.... 


$1,201,701 
1,264,502 
2,804,412 
8,754,895 
4,746,614 
5,401,253 
8,943,374 
2,964,044 
2,177,968 
2,144,252 
2,794,108 
3,534,920 


$36,875,054 


$2,744,411 
1,526,772 
8,592,093 
4,127,857 
4,436,660 
4,487,109 
4,462,475 
4,182,764 
2,835,784 
2,817,461 
8,961,652 
7,566,147 


$46,741,185 


$8,560,680 
3,751,678 
8,084,187 
4,187,678 
6,842,313 
8,245,504 
1,769,636 
2,660,457 
1,390,766 
2,082,381 
2,150.561 
2,346,387 


$41,072,228 


$8,141,725 
3,370,486 
4,841,816 
8,853,218 
4,600,920 
8,874,127 
4,502,764 
2,939,721 
4,851,084 
8,689,806 
2,108,009 
4,212,725 


$45,486,431 


$8,741,227 
7,872,539 
11,461,572 
9,493,880 
4980,281 
6,32 ,581 
9,080,210 
10,004,580 
11,208,535 
11,885,569 
10,826,929 
10,498,576 


$114,377,429 


$4,482,794 
8,657,775 
6,016,901 
6,456,298 
6.437.404 
5,377,835 
6,057,342 
4,409,891 
8,431,310 
4,189,457 
4,956,415 
5,676,955 


$60,144,337 
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FREE GOODS. 
1859. 1860. 1861, 1862, 1863, 
Jan...cceseees $2,618,220 $2,262,638 $2,825,665 $2,552,050 $2,413,649 
) eerie) 2,269,223 8,172,392 2,812,568 8,381,473 783,561 
March.,.....- 2,620,654 8,739,241 2,878,697 8,476,004 1,328,806 
April. s.eeeee 2,807542 2,386.349 8,351,905 2,282,815 1,328,216 
May... .-+eees 8,461,285 1,845,020 2,730,568 1,446,093 710,021 
June ....-.-. 8,480,361 2,766,008 2,161,513 1,122,092 781,058 
Suly...ceseese 1,436,147 1,594,918 2,972,054 1,831,932 683,880 
BOE Gis cess 2,920,921 2,050,665 1,816,224 982,992 509,781 
Bept ...sc006 1,810,626 1,652,832 1,577,385 1,784,804 786,864 
a ae Car 1,447,448 1,911,515 2,163,452 1,004,870 741,888 
Nov..cceacee 1,955,087 2,487,290 1,964,644 1,526,496 665,207 
BOO sin cece 2,145,584 2,138,579 2,574,248 1,950,504 834,074 








Total, eoe 





$28,703,782 $28,006,447 $30,853,918 $23,291,625 $11,567,000 




















SPECIE. 
Jan..cccccccsss coe $71,303 $228,050 $7,262,229 $163,658 $101,906 
FOR ccssccccscscces 92,209 190,175 2,274,067 62,007 213,971 
MAR ios cov cvsecns 81,666 85,094 5,546,406 89,327 123,616 
eerie 272,441 49,186 1,958,001 26,152 107,061 
TROD wc ccccccesscece 122,436 96,060 8,486,812 110,388 * 197,217 
SMB vccreesscccccs 495,392 88,272 6,887,153 61,023 109,997 
TO nae sctvcucsese 175,139 64,351 6,996,498 219,001 182,245 - 
AUB oo va gccsene oc 848,419 140,750 1,049,552 92,703 118,877 
oo pee ee 184,553 255,695 1,231,012 121,318 78,231 
CR ivicandccuecss 630,646 1,083,838 639,328 256,676 —s-' 78,058 
BOW ccnsgecsccesus 167,087 446,798 908,825 109,708 103,144 
Dee... ccccccccees 184,658 6,174,061 853,530 78,316 116,498 
Total.........- $2,816,421 $8,852,330 $37,088,413 $1,390,277 $1,525,811 
TOTAL IMPORTS, 
Jan..... $19,447,962 $21,756,273 $26,827,411 $12,620,829 $15,739,576 
Feb.... 18,848,870 19,356,379 16,341,707 18,872,140 13,027,846 
March.. 20,820,456 28,580,126 18,204,851 18,719,866 18,390,895 
April... 22,425,619 16,971,358 14,886,393 13,252,882 17,385,315 
May.... 23,552,645 16,893,151 14,949,281 14,248,521 14,324,925 
June... 24,069,821 19,160,789 12,649,733 12,386,195 12,697,616 
July.... 27,286,120 24,881,649 14,938,851 20,358,202 16,008,677 
Aug.... 24,649,691 25,938,854 8,88 6,928 14,304,843 15,038,129 
Sept... 16,643,585 16,260,450 7,305,461 18,147,917 15,449,940 
Oct.... 13,617,916 16,787,242 8,523,741 18,413,906 16,894,967 
Noy. .. 14,895,002 15,421,156 9,689,012 10,309,398 16,045,695 
Dec.... 18,908,398 21,253,033 9,616,921 18,072,618 17,126,098 
Total. $245,165,516 $238,262,460 $162,768,790 $174,652,317 $187,614,577 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 
Jan....ceeee $2,088,270 $2,984,024 $2,545,278 $4,356,252 $9,881,531 
ns, CEE 2,167,898 2,338,649 5,781,722 8,466,641 2,499,127 
March....... 1,718,231 2,200,117 5,817,144 8,039,567 8,456,580 
April... ..00 1,543,551 2,069,423 1,761,245 4,405,410 4,132,688 
| er 1,628,434 2,475,067 1,606,864 8,730,232 9,794,778 
JUNE... .eeeee 2,369,281 2,268,377 1,963,842 6,054,106 3,830,387 
GO wives ess 2,595,063 8,693,993 6,622,454 6,102,033 4,227,266 
eee 8,296,084 8,325,105 2,614,652 2,386,604 6.429.421 
Sept......... 2,893,741 4,007,272 * 2,938,464 2,715,630 6,942,561 
OO aim o's nk 2,749,892 8,018,393 2,518,080 3,169,388 4,858,512 
ue ee 1,970,184, 1,597,301 1,987,626 1,914,983 4,084,188 
A ee 1,810,754 1,246,203 8,561,887 1,282,908 8,714,294 


Total.... 








$26,857,089 

















$31,103,924 $89,717,259 $41,563,754 $50,851,167 
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EXPORTS. 


The total exports for 1863 show a very large gain over 1862, being in nomi- 
nal value about $14,000,000. If we compare these figures with 1859, the in- 
erease will be found to be very great—in fact, about two hundred per cent. The 
total shipments for 1859, exclusive of specie, were $67,980,321, while the past 
year they have been $170,710,968. The following will show the comparative 
shipments for the last five years of produce and merchandise by quarters : 

EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS EXOLUSIVE OF SPECIE. 


1859, 1860. 1861, 1862. 
$13,725,642 $20,827,086 $33,477,742 $32,075,568 
17,883,621 22,740,760 33,123,489 29,798,344 
17,637,253 26,079,326 80,076,918 45,318,299 
18,788,805 88,845,108 41,917,752 49,747,611 


$67,980,821 $108,492,280 $138,594,901 $156,984,822 $170,718,968 

We now annex our usual detailed statement, showing the exports of domestic 

produce, foreign dutiable and free goods, and specie and bullion during each 
month of the last five years: 
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1863, 
$50,614,908 
41,046,726 
$8,825,587 
40,228,747 


Firet quarter. . 

quarter 
Third quarter. 
Fourth quarter 





DOMESTIC PRODUCE, 


1860. 1861, 
$5,299,142 $10,277,926 


1863, 
$14,329,898 


1859, 
$12,053,477 


Jan....... $3,762,182 


Feb....... 
April..... 
a 
June ..... 
July. ..... 
August,... 
Sept ..... 
Nov......++ 
Dec ...... 


8,283,592 
5,377,840 
5,950,921 
5,180,652 
4,880,395 
4,938,065 
6,150,710 
4,946,612 
4,752,779 
5,828,611 
6,382,172 


5,699,887 
6,998,687 
6,638,682 
5,812,190 
8,807,774 
7,525,718 
8,012,814 
9,282,981 
10,067,880 
11,262,701 
10,610,945 


10,286,820 
10,580,907 
9,255,648 
10,855,709 
10,270,480 
9,552,789 
9,652,801 
9,877,909 
12,904,850 
14,109,763 
18,661,444 


10,078,101 
8,985,176 
8,002,094 
9,837,698 

10,048,832 

14,050,487 

18,046,389 

14,734,998 

19,476,947 

14,060,340 

14,805,112 


17,780,586 
16,187,689 
11,581,988 
18,188,610 
14,780,072 
15,298,073 
10,666,959 
11,717,761 
14,618,454 
11,418,691 
12,846,151 





$95,468,296 


FOREIGN FREE. 


$324,008 $399,940 
$44,994 137,950 
285,351 109,270 
254,742 209,578 
$09,921 180,114 
200,464 648,482 
140,949 208,825 
16,083 57,965 
46,620 30,013 
94,175 60,868 
84,167 41,973 
97,241 15,474 


$59,929,531 $164,249,177 


Total. .. $131,235,995 $149,179,591 


$27,193 
49,066 
65,388 
56,350 
76,971 
43,868 
1,117,198 
417,100 
667,987 
179,205 
45,588 
108,489 


$2,853,848 


$73,111 
43,889 
213,685 
74,949 
108,887 
49,880 
717,282 
90,816 
55,400 
145,826 
66,534 
55,555 


$1,087,212 


$232,365 
263,851 
297,381 
$82,289 
426,002 
187,522 
232,527 
890,646 
635,182 
482,440 
689,538 
481,263 


eeeeessese 
ever eseeseos 


Total. ...see- 





$2,258,710 $2,154,947 
FOREIGN DUTIABLE, 


$399,317 $465,978 
631,489 429,537 
844,716 889,415 
482,489 231,784 
248,270 567,872 


$5,050,909 


$668,275 
610,009 
158,266 
375,224 
802,254 


$149,498 
208,757 
458,917 
607,678 
162,797 


$119,489 
188,210 
200,779 
441,489 
808,096 


ADD KcGcd ¢osee> 
TE icin s 4s os’ 


April......ss00s 
May. eeseeveeeer 
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1859. 1960. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
SUMO .. coccees 126,255 486,228 903,877 872,561 298,067 
July....esecees $80,782 282,552 269,866 449,948 448,601 
August . 00.00. 874,707 191,270 176,581 256,680 281,778 
Sept «-..ceseee 188,072 620,894 264,168 572,572 238,972 
OM cvccccscess 262,878 894,753 192,196 484,265 350,614 
a 177,288 400,218 877,170 284,878 $83,948 
Dec,....s.ese08 241,886 888,578 494,514 852,902 458,575 
Total........ $2,999,888 $5,765,274 $5,208,959 $4,901,383 $5,425,579 
6PECIE AND BULLION. 
Jam....ssesee- $2,805,688 $853,562 $58,894 $2,658,274 $4,694,574 
Feb....e00+- 2,871,427 977,009 1,102,926 8,776,919 3,965,664 
March......... 8,848,677 2,881,668 801,802 2,471,283 6,585,442 
Apel. secsceee 6,259,167 2,995,502 1,412,674 4,037,675 1,972,884 
fay..... .... 11,421,082 5,529,936 128,900 5,164,636 2,115,675 
June........- 7,469,981 3,842,080 244,242 9,867,614 1,867,774 
July‘.....-.- 10,051,019 6,563,985 11,020 8,069,887 5,268,881 
August....... 6,409,788 7,454,813 8,600 38,718,5¢2 8,465,261 
Sept......... 8,267,681 8,768,734 15,756 38,085,919 8,480,385 
Oct ....eeeces 5,844,159 2,106,395 15,088 6,707,519 6,210,166 
Nov......+e+- 4,883,123 525,091 48,385 6,213,251 5,488,863 
Dec...esese++ 2,062,129 202,401 893,013 8,678,112 5,259,058 
Total....... $69,715,866 $42,191,171 $4,236,250 $59,437,021 $49,754,066 
TOTAL EXPORTS. 

Jan.... $6,419,696 $6,876,024 $11,202,787 $14,888,487 $19,695,358 
as 6,107,060 7,652,879 11,907,288 14,112,848 22,400,148 
March. . 9,219,678 10,510,417 11,881,894 11,980,714 28,695,082 
April... 18,083,866 10,390,416 = 11,709,679 = 12,708,797 + — 14,004,940 
May.... 17,885,782 11,900,317 —:11,732,595 = 15,882,097 —- 16,002,780 
June... 12,681,153 17,836,546 12,067,081 20,332,375 16,495,298 
July.... 15,602,898 14,463,199 = 10,028,000 = 28,684,915 + —- 21,092,787 
August. 12,725,846 15,784,980 9,890,448 17,485,701 14,454,809 
ses —- 14,087,497 18,658,679 10,178,846 . 19,061,471 15,492,518 
sees 10,882,256 12,662,653 13,172,452 26,797,986 21,219,549 
Nov.... 10,524,560 12,272,177 14,577,291 20,603,942 17,292,436 
Dec.... 9,167,400 11,745,165 15,124,445 18,989,615 18,619,334 
Total $137,696,187 $145,683,451 $142,981,151 $216,371,843 $220,465,034 


Jan... 
Feb.. 
— 
Apri e 
May . 
June. 
os 
ug. 
Sept.. 
Nov. : 
Dec.. 


RECEIPTS OF CUSTOMS AT NEW YORK. 

The revenue at the port for 1863 shows a relative gain upon the imports, the 
total being six and a-half millions in excess of the corresponding figures for the 
previous year. The following is a comparative summary : 


$3,478,471 88 


8,828,688 98 
8,164,011 25 
8,212,060 49 
4,014,520 89 
8,314,429 55 
4,851,246 89 
4,248,010 48 
2,908,509 95 
2,318,750 82 
2,157,154 48 
2,848,888 39 


$3,899,166 17 
8,378,043 28 
8,477,545 74 
2,444,267 96 
2,466,462 76 
2,024,193 89 
4,504,066 04 
4,496,243 10 
8,038,803 28 
2,682,078 38 
1,794,748 67 
1,171,862 74 


$2,059,202 83 
2,528,736 88 
2,489,026 25 
1,643,261 99 

979,145 14 

885,062 41 
2,069,590 86 
1,558,824 11 
1,642,882 48 
1,672,616 84 
1,851,384 78 
2,384,847 38 


$3,351,657 22 
8,565,063 83 
4,626,862 86 
4,149,952 36 
4,704,914 62 
4,664,927 19 
7,211,817 68 
4,762,581 54 
5,239,045 50 
4,809,419 87 
8,008,270 23 
2,664,593 82 


$4,127,906 82 
8,590,713 97 
4,554,460 18 
3,957,197 57 
8,873,865 42 
3,738,934 06 
4,912,718 49 
6,206,735 58 
7,270,543 65 
6,238,943 46 
5,075,846 24 
5,248,189 03 





Total $38,834,242 95 


36,027,481 51 


21,714,981 30 


52,254,116 72 


58,886,064 42 
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Of the above total for 1863, the sum of $44,611,891 was received in specie, 
$2,337,072 37 in the interest-bearing Treasury notes, and the remainder in de- 
mand-notes. The paper receivable for customs is about exhausted, and most of 
payments will hereafter be made in coin. 


ARRIVALS IN NEW YORK, 1863. 
FROM FOREIGN PORTS. 


We are indebted for the following statement of foreign arrivals at this port, 
for the year 1863, to the politeness of Mr. A. M. Trotter, Boarding Officer of 
the United States Revenue Department, Whiteball : 


War vessels......ceeseeseeees dod! icocn saudhCr er Pere 
CRINEIE. 5 a on cccb ad sei osskae 861 | Brigs vance bec dea sie 4s 
Ships.. eeeceoeveeaese ee eeee es eee 774 Schooners .........eccce. ces 


Tota SCHESSSSHESHHESSSSHSSHHEHHSHSEHSHSHEHSSHHSHSSOHSHSSHESHHE STEREO HEHREHEEEE 


Of which there were— 

Nations. Steamers, Ships. —* Brigs, Schooners. Total. 
BUSWER scccvasccccessacicce = 108 @01 414 486 883—1,780 
Argentine Confederation........ «+. 1 5 ince s 
BUABAD os vccs a cacnsccecnccens “a 15 34 4 ‘us 67 
Belgian ...sccserccvcccvecsees eee eee 4 1 5 
TIE, So ane vo ecawasenesceets 21 62 80 25 ee 188 
BE. 6 6 oe 0b cc: hakaae bee eee 211 117 369 
Brazilian Ae EP OER cae prem sae 6 
CHUAN .. 5 ccc ceccccas o<s 1 na bax 
Columbian. .......-cccesveeees be sae nae 1 
TOM gg ck seo co whane eee scans acs 1 26 46 
Se oho whe pov ane bce 6 orsns eae rep 9 29 
er ee 1 17 41 14 
Greek ... en dseneaenaaenen aw ene inte ans 
Hamburg.....cecrccsccceseees 27 19 12 12 
Hanoverian... ...ccccsccrecencs sac 8 11 9 
ES oc ovcan eusannee see pike me 
WO oc ci sin oe sec Sbckebsees 86 
Mecklenburg... +..-++ ese. ecees 14 ‘4 
WI esac dnc cesensbecds wee 1 
Nicaraguan.....ccescccccesees 
Norwegian ...--escceeeeese “% 
Oldenburg. ........ See ae 
Portuguese .....ccecccccccecee ey” 
Prussian.......eee0. iaOieee ch ee 
TOG i widas 0 0605 iwi'e aed acee nia 11 1 
Spanish, ......ssse-seecseeees oes 3 9 
Swedish......ceccsssccesccers 1 eas 19 14 
Venezuelan ....cceccccvescses ae a ee 1 


oa 
. 
worm. 


52 34 
5 6 
6 11 

80 32 


— et 
lt nee ee ee 2 
* e 


cm Re es — m8 « 


Total.cccscvccccccseccecs 364 174 1,238 1,695 1,011 


Foreign war | vessels—British........+00: ao FSC Ones s os bb enbe genes s< 
Ds bch ébhe 60040 & ehawasweenns +460 Cenlias. gees © 

“ - Pi éeniipineevnnes indies ewie'ed ss 

“ . OD inv hn ae ck0he 6 2 bch ended bhne bas diesen e aces 

“ . MEDS a vcecenivenesenceees, s¥senbeeuawenbenns’ 6 


Eo hc svc bods 04k as OS OTe Rb hese bd es aR GO een sebewinde 
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1841... ecereeeoeeoreceresest 





149 


Pas'ng’s from Pas‘ng’s from 





67,8387 


Foreign arrivals. Br. vessels, foreign ports. from Calif’a. 
2,118 88 











1842. .cercccrcerecccccccences 1,960 388 14,949 eee 
1B48. cccccccveccsccescccccces 1,832 271 46,302 eevee 
1844... coer eeeeeeereeresees 2,208 324 61,002 eeeee 
1846. cccccccccerrccccccsccece 2,044 276 82,760 eeece 
1846. ..es0% eeetoeeseeeseseees 2,289 880 p 115,230 eseecee 
1847. cccccesccsccceveccecces 3,147 "80 166,110 eevee 
1848. cccrcccrngerccesescccces 3,060 "54 191,909 eevee 
1849. ccrcccccccceccccceseces 8,237 811 221,799 sake 
LBBO. nc cccccccccccncccesecees 8,487 661 226,287 eeeee 
LB51. cocccccscccvcccncccseces 3,888 966 299,081 18,207 
1852... cccvcvccsccccesccsecce 8,822 1,018 $10,335 12,158 
1858. ccccccrceccccesccvvcecs 4,105 945 299,425 15,517 
LBBB is ic cece cceccocceccocess 4,173 809 331,809 15,929 
185B. ccccccccccncccsccvecocce 8,391 610 152,284 13,400 
1856... -ccccccccccccsrccccecs 3,809 "19 159,284 11,925 
Se ns we eewheceseneaee 8,002 715 203,499 11,265 
1858. crc ccceceeree sovcceees 8,483 685 97,682 8,860 
1859. cece ccrcssreccvcccsccce 4,027 980 101,320 16,949 
1860... .cccccrcceccccescescces 4,451 1,132 126,627 10,710 
1861. ccc cccecccceccscccccees 5,122 1,449 80,790 9,117 
1862... .cccccecccveccsses sone 5,487 1,919 94,607 7,421 
18638 eeereeeeeeeraeeeeneseeoee 5,129 2,280 178,727 11,561 
COASTWISE. 
Steamers. Ships. Barq’s. Brigs. Schrs. Total. 
JAMUATY ...cseccceessecccereccseees 69 9 2 22 418 6541 
February .....cecseeeecsccesecscess = 47 10 «6419 13. 412 ~=©601 
March, ....cescccccscvcccesersseeee 54 84 20 18 621 747 
BAM cca tivcsccccvecnsccsvevcse OF 12. Ue. Mh. 4x O08 
May .cccccerecccccccccvccccsecunes 17 17 15 17 501 617 
JUNE .cceccee covecccccevrecccccees 76 4 17 86 694 826 
July. cccraccsecccccccecccsccseenes 98 18 16 42 471 642 
August... ccccseccecccsccrenceeees 101 3 11 25 576 716 
September... ...cecsccssescsceceeces 95 5 8 22 641 Q71 
October... ...cccseccccccserececeees 88 9 14 84 683 828 
November.......ccceceecccsecsseees 96 9 20 15 529 666 
December. ......-sccccccscccvcseces 81 8 24 87 415 565 
Total .ccsscccccecccecccccrece 9383 129 202 3805 6415 17,984 
Whole number as above. ......scceerecteccscccesece-etescces 7,984 
Which added to the foreign....... oo kbd) eee ad aeees eaesewee 5,120 
Makes a total for the year Of......ccccceeeccccccccececccceses 18,104 
Whole number last year......... sett eeeeeeereeeeeees eoveeses 127685 
IMcrease. ..ccccccccccccccccescccccccssccseceseseseessecsees 569 


In the above, there are no sloops included, which, if added to the many schoon- 


ers from Virginia and Philadelphia, with wood and coal, which, though con- - 


signed here, discharge their cargoes at Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City and 
the adjacent towns on the Hudson, and are not boarded, owing to the remote- 
ness of those points from general business, would make the number much greater. 
We estimate the schooners that arrive at the above places and are not reported 
at five per day, which we think an estimate rather under than over the actual 
number ; this would give, for the year, 1,825 additional schooners to be added 
to the coasting trade, making the whole number of coastwise arrival, for 1863, 


8,973. 
VOL, L.—NO. IL 10 
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BANK RETURNS AND BANK ITEMS. 

Monszgrary Prospects or 1864.—The year 1864 opens, in a pecuniary point 
of view, under remarkable circumstances, both in Europe and America. A war 
in which all the States of the Old World may finally be engaged appears to be 
more and more imminent every succeeding week. Should the mutterings we 
now hear be the beginning of a bloody strife, the effects, financially, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, must be very decided. Then, again, the cotton trade (as 
we have shown in previous numbers) is disarranging all former calculations. For 
instance, the English Board of Trade Returns, just issued for the ten months 
ending October 31st, show the following as the values of raw cotton imported 
into Great Britain, and the countries from which it has been received : 

1861, 1862, 1863, 


United HS a es Serene By e@eensene £26,548,282 £499,325 £460,458 
i 504,371 1,274,063 1,689,219 


Egypt... .sesecseccscccsccccccevencees 1,245,066 2,713,382 6,599,293 
British East Indies.. e@eeeneeeneeseeesen ee 6,233,118 12,632,381 22,051,712 
‘Other RS ee ae 187,566 1,565,010 6,874,489 


NN So kiko cn obo oo 06 os eas 8eewes $4,718,348 18,684,120 87,675,165 


And the importation was proceeding at a great rate, for the imports for Oc- 
tober were valued at £5,994,951. 

If we look gt the quantities of raw cotton, we find them as follows, for the 
same ten months : 


Ta cb vb bak ueeckbe ss Clbeb es cbSK KN b5bs 80s cbs vee 10,108,523 
Sak kh o6nd bake hosed 6a bonds we bade se seen eeeseeeesece 3,076,078 
BONss dias 405% buses tesaee es e@eerecee 4,226,127 





So that they are paying $3,000,000 more than they paid in 1861 for consid- 
erably less than half the quantity, and double what they paid in 1862 for only 
‘one third more in quantity. But the peculiar and important feature of the trade 
'is, that this colton is bought in new countries and must be paid for in specie, and 
not ag formerly, when bought of the United States, in manufactures. New 
countries, and especially semi-barbarous countries, are not ready to buy just be- 
cause they are able to sell. They take the money, and keep it. That such is 
the case, in this instance, is shown by the following figures : 


COTTON IMPORTS IN GREAT BRITAIN FOR TEN MONTHS, ENDING OCT. $1. 


1868, 1862. 
£1,689,218  £1,274,068 
6,599,298 2,718,382 
22,051,712 12,632,371 





Total. ...ccccvccccecerecccccesccsecesccsseses 30,340,218 16,619,776 
Showing an increase of cotton imports from these three countries of £13,720,442. 
And yet, notwithstanding this increase, the exports to these same countries have 
augmented but very little, as will appear from the following : 
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EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN FOR TEN MONTHS, ENDING ocr. 81. 


: 1863, 1869. 
BN ono e650 bokeh 0 ck iba Rane cccscccsicctacvccs > £8,160,007  £8,190,566 


Egypt SCSHHOSHSESHEH HSE SESH SESE HHEHHSSEHEHHE HESS HHES 8,490,466 1,912,708 
I i eee eeseeeseseeeeseeseoeeseeeeraseeeeserseeoreee 15,396,295 12,421,663 





Ns ou EG ie cue e4s iseeenes sckvavbbedbeseces® CB09R248 — 17468:989 
Being an increase of exports from Great Britain of only £4,568,936, while 
there was an increase of imports to Great Britain of £13,720,442. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is a large balance of trade due from Great Britain to the 
cotton growing countries which must be paid in bullion. Then, again, there is 
a balance against France, on the same trade, which must be paid in a similar 
manner. When we remember that this trade is not only being continued, but 
that the present year will see it greatly increased, we can form an idea of the 
disturbing influence thus at work. We conclude, therefore, from the foregoing, 
that money will be very dear in Europe tke coming year, and that fact will re- 
act on us and cause money to be dear here. 

But aside from European influences, the war we have in our midst and the 
necessities for money which it begets, and the speculative tendencies of the times, 
must increase the price of money, whatever plan the Secretary of the Treasury 
may adopt for raising the necessary funds. We look forward, therefore, to a 
period of dear money in this country, and venture to place on record the predie- 
tion, that, in October next, there will be greater stringency in the New York 
money market than has been experienced for many years. 


Revenvr or Great Britain, ktc.—We have prepared the following table, 
showing the revenue of the United Kingdom for the last three years : 


REVENUE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1861. 1862. 1863, 


CustOMs.....cscerecececereccerecs £23,774,000 £24,036,000  £23,421,000° 


TE ca oc edie de cccccceevereece 18,161,000 17,584,000 17,745,000 
BtaMps....eeecrsccceveveccceccees 8,488,170 8,913,945 9,252,900 
TOMB dose ckccbbies cocdeccecess 8,119,000 3,148,000 3,208,000 


Property tax ....sccesceereecceeees 9,962,000 11,104,000 9,806 000° 
Post office ee ee ees erecereeseseeseeoe 8,500,000 i 8,600,000 8,800,000 - 


Crown PURO 6 65'v dbs 08 eeoeereevere 293,479 298,521 302,500 
Miscellaneous.......cccccssccecccees 1,806,202 2,361,963 2,899,120 








Total... ...cccccccccccccecccees | 68,603,351 70,996,429 70,439,620 


In this connection, the following table, showing the stamp duties in England, 
on bonds and mortgages, bills, etc., will be of interest : 


STAMP DUTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES, 


8. d. 

Not exceeding £50.... 1 38| Exceeding 500 not exc.600.... 15 
Exceeding 50, not exc.100.... 2 6 ee OO OBL. 17 6 
“ 100 *  160.... 8 9 ws 700 TOs wes 20 0 
2 ee. 8 es 5 0 a oe BOOS... 22 6 
ae oe ae 6 8 ~ Oo “ 1000.... 3 6 
‘oe 6 « 60. eR - wee * 1100.:.. 92% 

A, Maat STE 10 0} For every additional 100 
- 0 *  W.... 12 6| or fractional part.......... 2 6 
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BILL8 INLAND, OR PROMISSORY NOTES. CONVEYANCES, SALES, ETC. 


_ Not exceeding £5.... 


5, not exc. 10.... 
0 , AO 

56.... 

| eae 
100.... 
200...% 
800.... 
400.... 
500.... 
150....- 
1000.... 
1500.... 
2000... 
8000... 
“ 3000 4000.... 
“ 4000 1000.... 


Penalty for post dating bills, £100. ° 


PROBATES OF WILLS, AND LETTERS: OF ADMINISTRATION, 


With p will Withous 
annexed. a will. 


& 


Not exceeding £22.... 
Exceeding 25, not exc’ng. 50 ... 
“ 50 * 75... 
“6 16 100.... 
100 126... 5% 

125 160.... 

150 175.... 

175 200.... 

200 225.... 

225 250.... 

250 275.... 

275 800.... 

800 350.... 

850 400.... 

400 450.... 

450 600.... 

500 550.... 


— pt 
WOT, 


— tt 
To 


Ww bo pore 
ee oe 


7150 


od 
moO 
on 


1500 
2000 


i 
= 
oe 


oO 
S s 
eooosocoacacacacacan 


CPRKMSSSOOCOSOSCOSCOSSCS 
SOSSHKSOAARHNMHOSOSCSOA 
SSSSSSSOASCS OOM AMOR 


_ 
on 
on 


sas SsRRERFRR etek Re ee 





Exceeding £20, and notjexceeding £50.......csssccseecsees 
“ 20 6 


: BO is cosh cK Ne RA So nds 
50 100. cccesctecvcassesees 
100 200. .crcccvcccevcccccces 
200 BOO. cw cccccccsconesccces 
800 = 4B0. crscccecccscccceces 
450 BOO. cocndncccnercccssccs 
600 DOD. crcccccesevcennaseee 

800 EWOOscRevbeeesscuetcé 
1000 1500... caccdcese sconsecscs 
1506 : 2000. ..cccccccccsccsccccs 
2000 BOOGs Cukwietebencacdvs ced 
8000 4000. 000 cccccccccccsone 90 
4000 GOGO. cccccccdedsccccenes 120 
5000 : GO0O. ccrccccsccccescccces 100 150 
6000 WOOO cc ccvoseenissisnceces.- 2190 180 
7000 8000... .ccccccccsccccscee. 140 210 
8000 } BO00. .cecccccccccccccovee 160 240 
9000 BONO S566 aceeasE5 bee aaS 180 270 
1,000,000... ...ecececccccveces 15,000 22,500 


For every 100,000 above 1,000,000.........ceeeeeeceeees 1,500 2,250 


we — 
woe Oem OS 


a i 
On 


“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
“ 
co 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
cy 


aS & ow 
ous 
ecooooesosoocscooccooe sc SS®* 


EstmMaTES aS TO THE ProBaBie Receipts into Great Britain or Corton, 
ror 1864.—We append the following table, as being important, in connection 
with what has been said above. Estimates have been made by Messrs. Asn- 
worth, CaretHamM, Wuitworta Brortuers, New. Brotruers, London (which 
are based upon a knowledge of the extent of the growth of the staple in the sev- 
erai places named), of the probable receipts of cotton into Great Britain during 
1864, which will be found very nearly to agree. These estimates are as follows : 


-—————— Estimates for 1864.-—-————_——, 

Imports, 1868. Neill Bros, Ashworth, Cheetham, Whitworth. 

India........++.bales 1,200,000 1,650,000 1,550,000 1,600,000 1,650,000 
AMETICS.. 2.0 erceves 140,000 140,000 140,000 100,000 150,000 
200,000 300,000 800,000 860,000 825,000 


Egypt. .cesscosceces 
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Turkey and Greece... 40,000 140,000 $50,000* 150,000 220,000 
Italy, etc.....eeseees 4,000 15,000 14,000 25,900 50,000 


Oue ee..........s 150,000 190,000 185,000 200,000 
471,000 





China...........2.+. 150,000 200,000 150,000 250,000 
Other sources........ 26,000 30,000 35,000 70,000 


Total........... 1,910,000 2,665,000 2,825,000 2,445,000 2,915,000 


Giving for consumption 
export weekly.. 86,700 51,100 54,600 47,000 56,000 





Imports oF Bu..ion 1nTo, anD Exports rrom Lonpon.—The following table, 
from Messrs. Pirsy, Apet, & Lanoxey’s Circular, shows the imports of bullion 
into, and exports from, London, for the past two years : 

IMPORTS FOR THE 8IX MONTHS ENDING DEO. 81. 


1863. 1863. 
PI. oc veh si cccateicucecenecedccsvecscovceees £622,050 £555,482 


France......scccese @ereerereeeseoeoeseees seeeesees 1,505,258 794,290 
Russia........ Cee et eseeeseeseeeeeeeteeseerseeeees 717,297 486,987 
AIRE i AES ORE 2 Sena gay gh hore gene e@eoeersese 864,380 


MPN RII sin ck cs sc cic eecetotedeceocseeccess 7,168,088 4,703,500 
Mexico, Central America, and West Indies............ 8,805,174 4,616,950 
MN i a ik cbc ce teks ccbkodteacscevkace 8,214,534 2,457,850 
I ho bi cb ice eSerecdicecedeecchicevseees 19,000 467,000 








Total, including other countries..........s+ee.+++ 17,840,245 14,756,122 
Total for first six months.........eceseeeeseeeess 12,677,421 15,780,805 


Grand total for the year.....scssesecseceeesesss 80,517,666 80,436,927 
EXPORTS FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 81. 





1862, 1863. 
PE ic erhedbh ass cd guenscdecddéasscecsemeceees £4078401 £1400228 
DN is EE cali baa chan wks bo0 bdk sed edcckeccdees 673,000 1,072,586 
Ss IND SONI 1 6 56's vances cbnicdccdiccevsddees 1,262,244 308,700 
Nii s ob ab-6alnn one cGbb cain 0s cabs ccees 477,198 1,500,495 
Bombay. e@ertoeoeseeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseaeereeee 4,070,248 8,942,765 
Hong Kong........e-eeeees Prone Resesie: Meeeeneeees 794,916 811,463 
ND Lita vit eKak bwips sa 06 enieabiiew eds < eves 547,083 830,225 
Bh ks back h b VkbkwR neARK GRRE wis sks gbeecae 841,426 889,295 








Total, including other countries.........e0e-ee+++ 15,042,747 11,622,181 
Total for first six months.........ccceeeeeeeees+ 12,564,751 13,634,596 





Grand total for the year.......csceceesecceeesss 27,607,498 25,256,727 


Crry Bank Returns.—The loans in New York city decrease rapidly. In 
September and October they had reached $207,000,000, but since then they. have 
been falling off until, in the returns for January 23, they are only $162,925,888. 
The loss in deposits is also about the same in amount, while the decrease in spe- 
cie is continued each week. Taking the returns for loans, deposits, and specie 
at their highest point reached during the past six months, and they compare as 
follows with the returns of January, 1864: 


Loans and discounts, Deposits, 
Sept. 19,63 %207,679,456 Sept. 26,63 $186,080,773 July 1], 63 $38,566,295 
Jan. 23, ’64.. 162,925,888 | Jan. 23, 64. 130,186,208 | Jan. 23 "46. 24,077,518 


Spec te. 








Decrease.  $44,558,568| Decrease. $55,944,750| Decrease. $14,488,883 








* $50,000 of 800 Ibs, equaling 240,000 of 440 Ibs, 
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The banks have received during the month the notes for the $50,000,000 loaned 
Government. Below will be found our usual returns for the three cities brought 
down to the latest dates : 
NEW YORK BANES. 

New Yorx Banas. (Capital, Jan, 1864, $-—--———. ; Jan., 18638, $69,494,577.) 
Date. Loans Specie. Circulation, Net Deposits. Clearings, 
January 2,06 . $174, 714, 465 $25, 161, 935 $6,103,331 $140,250, 0,856 $800,753 147 

es 178,009, 701 25,122, ‘002 6,082,546 184,861,977 387,546 917 


165,991,170 28,884,264 6,008,182 130,811,046 416,962,806 
162,925,880 24,077,518 5,049,807 130,136,203 460,811,543 


BOSTON BANKS, 


. 16,.. 
= 23,.. 


Boston Bangs. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $38,231,700 ; Jan., 1862, $88,231,700.) 


Date. 
Dec. 4,.. 
sae ee 
ee 
* 


Loans. 
74,741,227 
15,251,884 
14,848,297 
15,684,257 


Jan. 4,’64 76,805,343 


*“ 11,.. 
ee 
“ 25,.. 


77,747,784 
75,877,427 
74,146,000 


‘PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Date. 
Dec. yj BE 
14,... 
mae ee 
pede |. YG 
Jan. 4,... 
© ST es 


Loans. 
86,414,704 
35,798,848 
35,696,114 
35,650,914 
$5,698,808 
85,458,967 


Specie. Circulation. 


7,728,551 10,620,994 


7,659,676 
7,573,741 
7,582,360 
7,508,889 


9,788,910 
9,704,087 
9,517,116 
9,625,048 


7,531,195 10,185,616 


1,464,511 
7,440,000 


9,968,389 
9,729,000 


Deposits. 
81,635,785 
81,036,733 
31,391,629 
82,371,234 
82,525,679 
31,624,185 
$1,151,240 
80,893,000 


Due 
to banks. 
11,905,500 
11,905,500 
12,371,000 
12,412,500 
12,831,000 
12,708,600 
12,041,000 
11,106,700 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 
(Capital, Jan.,1868, $11,740,080; 1862, $11,970,130.) 


Specie. 
4,165,939 


Circulation. 


2,104,174 


4,167,144 2,096,106 


4,173,206 
4,164,648 
4,158,585 
4,158,235 


2,077,921 
2,067,611 
2,055,811 
2,950,891 


Deposits. 
29,874,165 
28,937,187 
29,419,486 
29,682,906 
29,878,920 
80,484,227 


Due 

to banks. 
8,859,130 
4,205,699 
4,228,958 
4,221,295 
4.316.768 
4,001,473 


Due 
from banks. 
12,280,000 
12,230,000 
12,457,000 
12,636,000 
12,351,500 
11,019,000 
11,769,000 
12,227,000 


Due 
from banka, 
1,923,878 
2,106,883 
2,170,269 
2,496,806 
2,963,563 
2,814,188 


34,896,842 4,158,125 2,044,427 31,194,851 4,330,120 3,063,148 


és 1655. 
$4,849,959 4,103,065 -2,047,846 32,354,253 3,500,698 2,905,921 


“ 95,... 
The following is a statement of the amount of United States legal tender notes 
held by the Philadelphia banks at the dates mentioned : 


$5,472,118 Jan, Oris ie en ceeseee 
5,699,105 | “ Ll. .scccccccevces 
5,921,604; “ 
6,023,790, “ 25 


$6,080,211 
6,825,828 
9,486,078 
9,776,424 


DG Rs svcd esss 
* Tei. 


vi eg are a 
6 


eee eee o age 


ON Sct seesaveaces eeereeeteoece 


European Fixaxces.—The Banks of England and Franee in their last re- 
turns show that the reserves of both Banks are again diminishing. The London 
Economist of January 16, says that there has been a sensible “ hardening,” as 
the phrase goes, of the discount market, and that “if the present demand for 
bullion continues, the rate of the Bank of England must soon be raised.” The 
same paper further says : 

“ The point, however, of capital importance at the present moment is the re- 
duction in the bullion of the Bank of France. It has diminished by so much as 
£1,765,000 during the month, and yet the Bank has not raised its rate of discount. 
There seems to be a hope that the new Government loan, which is to be “ open,” 
and therefore addressed not only to the general publ. but peculiarly to the lower 
classes, will bring in some coin to the vaults of the Bank. But to what a pitch 
of destitution must a bank be reduced which relies on an anticipation so specu- 
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lative in itself and so remote from commercial events and considerations. Gov- 
ernments have often relied on a bank to get coin from them, but a bank has rarely 
expected a government to get coin for it. If we examine the return of the Bank 
of France, the result is very unsatisfactory. 

Notes in circulation of the Bank and branches...........0:see+0+2  £82,539,682 


a i ii ahd ns ko 'ekw 0b Ke 0 ho Ud dant 60s Canes to00 es 162,968 
Acknowledgments for money deposited......sceccsesseeceee ve» 112,460 
‘Publio Geposits.. . .sccrccccccvccessvserescccessecsccccscsesess 1,990,860 
I a 5 Oru na Wk bs Cade GhNUES CCU CRE CA dave tea cnekueee es 7,805,972 





eee ieee 5 acu p ne ans iXe'e be nce e@eereeoeseeeeeeese £42,611,392 


Against £6,761,080 of bullion reserve, being only between a sixth and seventh 
of their whole liabilities. Now if we make up the accounts of the Bank of 
England in the “old form,” the — one which will compare with that of the 
Bank of France, we find that the liabilities are a little less—42,072,311, and the 
reserve is twice as great as that of the Bank of France—£13,708,597. The 
Bank of England has a little less than a third of its liabilities, while the Bank 
of France has not so much as a sixth. We need not say how dangerous it is at 
the present moment that the Bank of France should permit its store of bullion 
to be reduced so low. If the French reserve runs so short, sooner or later the 
English will be pressed upon. The two banks have, speaking broadly, to meet 
om a drain as the cotton drain in combination, and if one fails in its duty and 
permit its resources to be prematurely reduced or exhausted, so much the worse 
for, so much the heavier will be the drain upon, the latter. 

“It need not surprise no one who looks at the recent accounts of the Banks of 
France and England that the money markets of Paris and London are tight. 
The reduction in the available reserve, if we go back only eighteen months, is 
most remarkable. In the middle of 1862 the reserves were— 


Bank of England, July 80 @eeeteeeeeeeeeeeereaeeeeeeseeseseeeeeee £18,488,448 





Bank of France, July 86.......... eeccccccces Ccepeceecocesecee 16,688,776 
SN a os ukskabnbobcbnncdcectases eeee £84,137,219 

The present reserves are— 

Bank of England ...........esesssecccceess FER Sere Per weer £18,708 ,597 

Bank of France.. eeeeve @eeeaeeeeaeee eerecesececsce Moos eeeeveveee 6,761,086 





Combined total OV Ne 0006 wn Eke SOKEE EU Sis cuedesaseecacees £20,469,687 


Being a reduction of nearly £14,000,000. Where all this bullion has gone we 
may wonder, but with these figures before us we cannot be surprised that we are 
in want of bullion.” 


It will be seen from the table below that the minimum rate of discount of the 
Bank of England was reduced to seven per cent on the 23d of December, so that 
now the rate in the two cities, London and Paris, is the same. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS, 


Subjoined is our usual table, with the returns brought down to January 13, 
1864: 
WEEKLY STATEMENT, 
Public Private Coin and Rate of 


Daté> Circulation. Deposits. Deposits. Securities. Bullion. Discount. 



















Dec. 2,... 21,685,732 7,234,894 12,924,545 31,980,889 138,048,475 8 per ct. 


9,... 20,801,207 8,629,856 12,981,276 32,622,659 13,008617 8 “ 

“ 16,... 20,882,764 9,108,738 13,265,068 32,303,049 13,675,474 7 “ 
“ 28,... 20,273,799 10,266,546 12,711,637 82,270,286 14,217,067 7 “ 
“ 80,... 20,686,538 10,841,991 13,021,212 88,438,154 14,862,605 7 “ 
Jan. 6,’64 21,822,304 10,001,982 18,052,604 33,486,952 14,196,754 7 “ 
“ 18,... 21,396,420 5,264,097 15,411,794 $1,726,575 11,708,597 7 “ 
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The following comparative table of the Bank of England Returns will be found 
of interest, affording, as it does, a view of the Bank returns, the Bank rate of 
discount, and the price of wheat in London during a period of three years cor. 
responding with the date of our last returns, January 13: 


At pourmaenting dates with the week ending 
euaery om 1004, 

Circulation, including bank post bills. . 
Public deposits.........:ccccccccecs 
Other deposits @eeeveeeeveeeeteeseee ees 
Government securities.............. 
Other securities.........cccccccccece 
Reserve of notes and coin.......esee. 
Coin and bullion.... e@eeeoeeseneseee@ 
Bank rate of discount..........scees 


1869. 


£21,460,925 


4,586,353 
16,480,452 
12,268,618 
17,144,246 
10,248,526 
16,291,626 

24 per cent. 
61s. 11d. 


1863. 


£21,018,849 


4,280,730. 


* 16,772,782 


10,871,348 

20,196,727 
8,465,364 
14,102,169 
4 p. cent. 
46s. 10d. 


1864, 

£21,396,420 
5,264,097 
15,411,794 
11,077,189 
20,555,386 
7,595,103 
13,708,579 

7 per cent. 

40s. 2d. 


_Average price of wheat... ....ss+e0. 


Cornace ror 1863 at THE PattapeLPaia Mint.—The following shows the 
coinage at the Philadelphia Mint, for the year 1863 : 


GOLD. 

: Pieces. Value, 

Double eagles ....ccccsccescccveccccccsccees 140,000 $2,801,400 60 
les... 1,248 12,480 00 

Half eagles.......eceees 2,472 BU 00 

Two- ra-half eagles.......scecseccsecccsece 80 00 

Three dollars ......ssccescccvcccccccceccsces 5,089 00 


TR id cibivcddioxudchiwatsndksotienkees 6,250 00 


eeeseee Seeeseeeseeeseeee+- eevenesed 


@eeseeoeeeeteseseoeee 





155,109 $2,847,682 00 


TOG ios ises @eeeeeeeteeoeeseeeeeesen es 


SILVER. 


a is ocak sad d cea Cbd Gs oh ad we wee 
Half dollars e@eeeeeeeeeeeveeoeeeseeeeeeaeseeere 
Quarter dollars........cccccccccccvees 
Dimes ...... 
Hhalf dimes... ..c.ccccccccccccces eeeeeoeeeenes 
UE OT 55 6 as 5 Wo os 2 bk v0 6000 bos bak Che Kes 


27,660 
516,460 
16,490 
14,460 
18,400 
21,460 


$217,660 00 
258,230 00 
41,615 00 
1,446 00 
823 00 
643 80 


eee eeveteesenese eeesse 





114,360 
54,360,000 


$330,517 80 


Total... @eeeeoeeeeneeeee Per pt ereT gage 
| 54,360 00 


Cente........ 


* 
+@eeeoeose CHF OSH SEHEBHEEEEE EE HHO 


RECAPITULATION, 

$2,857,682 00 
330,517 00 
548,600 00 


Gold 
RUE Sis ccacssece 
Cents...... 


155,109 
714,960 
54,860,000 


eeeereee+-eeereeesreseeesesteonesees eerovecee 


@eesreeceeseeeeeeosneesssesese 





PMOL. i 6d eNb CRN Kd ChE N eeeK RECS ESO e@eroe 55,230,069 $3,721,799 80 








STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET FOR 1863. 
Tue receipts of animals show an increase of 74,993 head, including 27,317 
more cattle, 1,510 cows and calves, 6,240 veals, and 45,645 sheep and lambs ; 
the number of swine reported having been 5,719 less than we reported in our 


last annual table. 
Our statement of average prices shows a marked advance in the ‘rates of all 


kinds, excepting hogs, which average the same as last year. The greatest ad- 
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vance appears in the prices of cattle and sheep ; of the former, the consumption 
by the army has been a leading cause, and a large part of the advance in sheep 
has been caused by the improvement in the price of wool. 

Oar table of receipts of swine shows a large business, although the numbers 
are not so large, by a few thousands, as we reported last year. There is every 
probability that this market will steadily increase the amount of pork packing, 
‘especially of bacon sides. ; 

The Erie, Harlem, and Hudson River railroads show a handsome increase in 
the number of cattle transported by them during the past year. 

The receipts from Illinois are larger than those of last year, and she is far 
ahead of any other State in the list of contributors. Iowa, Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, and Canada show a slight gain upon the last year, while all the other States 
have sent less eattle. The decline in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky is owing in 
part to the direct contributions of those States to the Army of the Cumberland. 

We are happy in being able to speak of some improvement in the quality of 
the cattle which have been marketed here during the past year. At the same 
time, it has been obvious to every careful observer, that there is still large room 
for improvement, and if our graziers would use a little more care in the selection 
of stock, they would be amply repaid in both reputation and ready money. 

The following table shows the monthly receipts of all kinds of stock during 
the year 1863, and the total receipts for each year, commencing with 1858 : 


o——-Beeves. » Cows Sheep 
New York. Bergen. andcalves. Veals. and lambs, Swine. 
Mie cdeevcccessess 15,749 600 893 1,323 25,352 138,413 
BOOS chan c dca cess 19,225 905 474 1,207 25,273 98,099 
March .......esee0e 21,576 593 837 2,594 27,445 79,820 
APPEL. oc ccccccccces 18,483 478 851 8,182 18,311 56,516 
Vs scescee covces 15,858 880 465 3,486 20,288 59 305 
PROG 66s Vinceeesces 22,789 996 718 5,613 44,698 56,612 
DUET SK danscctncsces 17,936 1,380 415 3,512 43,879 89,144 
BOE ce cavevcevecses 17,708 2,644 494 3,040 49,914 86,725 
BU cossctcesices 25,795 5,132 524 3,654 79,098 -68,646 
WRkcbrses ehaeade 20615 8,780 495 3,303 54,144 112,255 
Fe sdkekibnevcaecs 20,289 8,746 557 8,378 61,082 183,358 
A eee 22,674 3,700 518 2,102 61,667 191,641 








¢ —_ _— 


TUR cecevees 238,692 24,634 6,742 36,294 520,951 1,100,085 


1B6S. cecccevcccess 227,328 8,681 5,232 30,054 475,306 1,105,754 
BOG ness cdvcescces 206,227 21,002 6,899 33,171 614,587 599,582 
BBGO. accscccescces 192,922 82,921 7,276 39,687 516,790 320,329 
BOOP. ccdceccvecses 168,859 87,334 9,515 37,892 606,961 899,119 
1958... cescscscccss 164,636 26,651 10,160 82,645 450,027 651,474 


By the following table is shown the routes by which beef cattle have come to 
this market during the last five years. To the Erie railroad statements shoulé 
be added at least three-fourths of the cattle received at Bergen : 





Erie. Harlem. Hn river. C’n & Amboy. H. R. boats. N.J.Cen'l. Ay ti on foot. 
1859. 45,106 12,060 178,140 6,598 17,946 523 72 3,114 
1860. 48,882 9,257 82498 11,668 22330 12,178 72 1,971 
1861. 51.787 82,822 67,190 6173 163867 17,071 261 6,446 
1862. 55,427 37,046 61,996 1,615 5,665 9298 174 8,224 
1868. 66,009 47,448 76,552 393 7,822 8470 185 8,952 


Cattle marketed at ALLERTON’s drove yards, during the last five years, were 
received from the following States : 








Se a ee ee 
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1859. 1860. 1861. 1862, 1868, 

New York, @eseesseeee ose 44,089 28,296 29,280 85,958 28,998 

Illinois......... eevecccess 84,577 63,429 80,445 101,742 117,638 

Indiana.......... eescceces 8,573 12,182 15,142 16,555 14,040 

TOWR. wccccccsecce ° ‘ 4,119 11,892 11,597 8,707 8,455 

Virginia. 2,084 1,258 1,117 117 85 

i 598 519 - 805 410 460 

45 88 67 eee 86 

80 eece eeoee @eese 

80 146 120 eee 59 

84,0438 36,710 86,470 30,635 19,688 

15,428 13,174 9,058 9,669 7,682 

Michigan 4,082 8,642 4,650 7,225 9,054 

Pennsylvania ......... eves 8,317 2,786 1,109 1,550 746 

Missouri... ..cceescessecces 1,012 7,716 8,735 1,729 1,575 

New Jersey.... eevee eeeee 596 886 615 411 195 

Rs gc wa boas 6 cRke den 00 19 99 58 eece eeee 
Maryland eese . 6 eecse eece 

Minnesota........... eecse 45 wees eeee Seve coe 

8,201 2,008 1,181 623 686 

Cherokee Nation........-, * 52 64 100 coee oeee 

Below we give a comparative statement of the average weekly prices of beef 

for 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863 ; also, statement of yearly average prices of beef 


and other stock : 


1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 1860. 1861. 1869. 1863. 
8 72 |July 6.... q "$ 
8 18 .... 7% 
20.06 7% 
87 wees 14 
Aug. 8.... it 
10... 
Bee 1} 
24 eeee q 
S1 ose 
Biase Sept. 7.... 
16 .... ae so 5 es 
23 .... 21... 
80 .... 28 ..06 
Apr. 6.... 8 Oct. 5.... 
18... 12 voce 
20 ... 19 ness 
| ee 26 .... 
May 4.... » Bui 
BL sess 9 cose 
18 2.0% 16 .... 
25 200 23 1.6. 
June 1.... 103 80 .... 
8... sl seer 
BO iene 102 14.208 
Soe * 10% Sea 
RY 200 104 29. case 


YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES, 


1860, 1861, 
Beeves, per Ilb..... bidsewecedes oe 8c Thc 
Cows and calves, per head $38 50 $34 77 
Veale, per Ud. 2. cccccccssecessene 5ic 42c 
Sheep and lambs, per head $4 21 $4 54 $4 43 
Hogs, live, per Ib.........eeereee 68c 5c 5c 


It should be remembered that a very considerable portion of the fresh meats 
consumed in this market, which are brought by the North River barges, and in 


Jan. BD sdes 
$8 ccc 
SO sve 
26 eevee 
Feb. 2.... 
eee 
16... 
BO sess 
March2 .... 


wom Ome 


@-7 @ «¥ 
PSE dad @ oo 
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various ways from New Jersey and Long Island, as dressed beeves, hogs, calves, 
sheep, &c., are not embraced in the above statement. 





SUGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tpe N. Y. Shipping List gives a very full and valuable statement of the im- 
portation and consumption of unrefined sugar the past year. The total receipts 
of foreign raw sugars into the United States, excluding the States on the Pa- 
cific, for the year ending December 31, 1863, were 243,137 tons, against receipts 
in 1862 of 247,015 tons; in 1861, 242,908 tons; in 1860, 341,532 tons; in 
1859, 262,829 tons; in 1858, 255,100 tons; in 1857, 269,180 tons ; and in 1856, 
275,662 tons ; and that the consumption of foreign in 1863 was 231,308 tons, 
against a consumption of foreign in -1862 of 241,411 tons; in 1861, 241,426 
tons; in 1860, 296,950 tons; in 1859, 239,034 tons ; in 1858, 244,758 tons; in 
1857, 241,765 tons; ard in 1856, 255,292 tons ; while the total consumption of 
foreign and domestic cane sugar in 1863 was 284,308 tons, against a total con- 
sumption in 1862 of 432,411 tons; in 1861, 363,819 tons; in 1960, 415,281 
tons ; and in 1859, 431,184 tons, being a decrease in the consumption of 1863, 
as compared with 1862, of 148,103 tons or 343 per cent. 

This very large decline in the consumption of the country may be attributed 
partly to the unusual prices the article has commanded, but chiefly to the almost 
entire exclusion, during the whole of the past year, of a considerable portion of 
the population of the States in insurrection from all access to this product of the 
cane; up to the summer months of 1862, the supply needed in those States was 
drawn from the cane fields of Louisiana, the very bountiful yield of which, in 
1861, was far more than sufficient to meet all their wants, but from that period 
some five millions of the inhabitants of the country may be said to have become 
emphatically, for the time being, non-consumers. 

Owing to the high prices that have prevailed for refined sugar, there has been 
an increased demand for the low and cheaper grades, and hence the consumption 
of sugars made from molasses has been much larger than in former years, After 
carefully collating the information in our possession, we feel justified in stating 
that not less than 95,000 hogsheads of molasses have been taken by manufactur- 
ers, yielding about 21,250 tons of clarified sugar. 

The crop of maple sugar last season was a fair average, the unusual value at- 
taching to it having stimulated the farmer to increased endeavors in that direc- 
tion. If the season had been ordinarily propitious, a very large crop would have 
been made—the estimates are about the same as last year, say 25,000 tons. 

California and Oregon are steadily, though not rapidly, advancing their con- 
sumption ; from the data at hand, we gather that the quantity of raw taken did 
not vary far from 10,000 tons. 

Sanguine hopes are still entertained with respect to the capabilities of the 
Sorgho to supply the vacuum caused by the almost total annihilation of the 
Louisiana cane crop, and the cultivation of the plant is rapidly extending over 
the Western States ; as yet, but little sugar has been made from it, but large 
quantities of syrup have, and, even in that state, it has interfered very materially 
with cane sugar in many parts of the country, especially at those points where 
transportation is difficult and expensive. We may notice also, in this connec- 
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tion, that great effort is being made in the West to foster the cultivation of the 
sugar beet, for the manufacture of sugar ; the friends of this plant maintain that 
sugar can be made from the beet nearly as economically as in continental Europe, 
where beet sugar forms so large a portion of the annual consumption. 

It will thus be seen that the consumption of the country of all kinds of raw 
sugar, the past year, may be put down at 340,500 tons, against a consumption 
in 1862 of 483,000 tons, being a decrease of 142,500 tons, or 292 per cent. 

As regards the probable course of the market for the year now entered upon, 
it would seem that, in any event, high prices must rule; it is generally under. 
stood that the crop of beet sugar, not énly in France, but throughout the Con. 
tinent, the past season, was much below thé average, and thereiore a larger Eu- 
ropean demand will be experienced in the producing countries. Should the 
crops not be larger than the average, this cannot fail to have an effect or the 
value of the article. The crop of Louisiana will be merely a shadow of former 
years ; in the present disordered state of affairs there, it is impossible to arrive 
as closely at the probable yield as we have done previously—the estimates vary 
from 50,000 to 70,000 hogsheads. The early and severe frosts inflicted, beyond 
doubt, some injury, perbaps not so large as has been stated, but we doubt if the 
crop will exceed 60,000 hogsheads ; it is understood, however, that of the large 
crop of 1861 there yet remains upon the plantations a considerable quantity, 
waiting more peaceful times, and cheaper and safer transportation. It is argued 
by many that, should the pacification of the country occur during the year, 
prices must inevitably rapidly recede, as that event would have the effect to bring 
the currency much nearer the specie basis ; but, on the other hand, it is held that 
in this contingency millions of consumers would at once appear, and the demand 
thus experienced would quite prevent, for a time at least, any great depreciation 
in the value of the article. 

From these premises, it would seem that the prospect of a demand for sugars 
of foreign production is at least promising. Since our last annual writing, the 
Mississippi, the great highway of the West, has been opened throughout its 
length to the peaceful pursuits of commerce, transportation being thus greatly 
eheapened, and the supply of Louisiana altogether insufficient for the wants of 

that section of the country, an increased inquiry for foreign may be reasonably 
expected from that quarter ; the territory occupied by the insurgent population 
is steadily being narrowed, and the number of consumers thereby rapidly in- 
creased. Employment in the loyal States was never so abundant, nor so well 
rewarded, and though the value of the article is much higher than ever before, 
the rewards of labor fully keep pace with the increased cost, and if prices do not 
ascend to prohibitory limits, it would seem probable that the expectations of 
those who look for a consumption as large or larger than last year, will not be 
disappointed. 


CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO CANE SUGAR FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31. 


Foreign. Domestic. Total. Foreign. Domestic, Total. 
1868..tons 231,308 58,000 284,808] 1857..tons 241,765 39,000 280,765 
1862...... 241,411 184,600 432,411] 1856...... 255,292 128,468 878,760 


1861...... 241,420 122,399 863,819 | 1955.,.... 192,604 185,148 377,752 
1860...... 296,950 118,881 415,281/1854...... 160,854 234,444 385,298 
1869...... 289,084 192,150 481,184] 1853.,... . 200,610 172,879 373,989 





1858,..... 244,758 143,634 888,492; 1852...... 196,558- 118,659 $15,217 
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Chronicles of the — Family. By Two or Taemsetves. M. W. Dopp, 

606 Broadway. 

We do not know who wrote these “Chronicles ;” we wish we did, for whenever a 
book pleases us particularly we naturally turn to the title-page with the benevolent 
intention of shaking hands with the author, and assuring him of our undying friend- 
ship. But here we are disappointed; the author declines to shake hands with a 
depraved public; preserves a strict incognito, and we feel injured, aggrieved, and 
somehow as if wehad been deprived of our just rights. 

Away back in the dark ages, three centuries ago, Elsi’s Chronicles of the Family 
commence; the chapter and the door open simultaneously, and we are introduced to 
the poor but visionary German father, and-printer, who seems to be in a state of ab- 
ject poverty—unless we except loads of children, of which he has an indefivite num- 
ber, each of whom he expects will become a Kitmanszce, when the missing link 
which is to complete his remarkable invention is discovered. But in the meantime, 
the wolf stands at the door, and the kind, patient, loving mother continues—like the 
exemplary but severe woman we used to read of in our childish days—to have so 
many children she don’t know what to do, and, as the Kitmanseae@ estate has not 
yet been divided, it becomes a pretty serious question as to how three hundred and 
sixty-five mouths, more or less, are to be filled. At this juncture, Fartz, the eldest 
son, enters the cloister at Erfurt, with Luraer as his guide, friend, and counsellor. 
Henceforth, the story is interwoven with the life of the great reformer, and we follow 
him through his entire career, till his warfare is accomplished, and he rests beneath 
the standard he so nobly bore for half a century. The difficulties, the trials, and the 
dangers which beset the paths of the two monks, as they groped their way from 
darkness into light, and the genuine, earnest piety which pervades the entire volume, 
makes it one of great interest, and we hope it will be extensively read. 








Amy Carr. By Carouive Curzsgsro, M. W. Dopp, 506 Broadway. 


This is a pleasantly written story, and entirely safe to put into the hands of a 
young person. The triumph of right principles and right views over wrong ones, and 
the sorrow and misery which follow in the wake of crime, are well set forth in the 
moral, and show that the way of the transgressor is hard, and that virtue is its own 
reward, 


The Life of Edward Livingston. By Cuantes Havens Hunt. With an Introduction 
by Grorce Bancrorr. D. Arrieton & Co., 443 c& 445 Broadway. 

We have read this book with great interest, and heartily congratulate Mr. Hunt 
on his fortunate biographical selection. Beyond the large circle of friends, the life of 
Epwarp Livineston has special claims upon the reading public, who will welcome 
the volume ; for his public career is interwoven with our national history. Born while 
we were yet acolonial dependant of Great Britain, and before our great struggle for 
a name and a place among nations had even commenced, Mr. Livinesron lived to see 
thedark clouds which bounded our politieal horizon dispelled, and the frail bark we had 
launched, with doubting hearts and trembling hands, upon troubled waters, after its 
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long, tempestuous voyage, glide safely into port. His birth, position, and talents 
brought him in contact with all the leading minds of the country. He was the friend 
and fellow-student of Haurtron, Buer, Kent, and many others who figure conspicu- 
ously in history, and whose names men will not willingly let die. As the brother of 
‘Chancellor Livinesron—one of the five who were selected as the committee to pre. 
pare our immortal Declaration of Independence—he early became familiar with the 
political interests of the country, its trials, its difficulties and its needs; and, as a 
member of the American Congress, served it faithflly and ably for the term of six 
years, The book is full of pleasant reminiscences of a generation ‘which has passed 
away, but who, while living, struggled and fought for the country which to-day for- 
gets the debt of gratitude she owes them. Among the distinguished guests Mr. Liv- 
rnaston was in the habit of meeting at his father’s house, was the foreigner and pa- 
triot, La Farerre, who seems to have conceived a great regard for him—then a mere 
youth. As a proof of his interest and attachment, we subjoin the following : 

“The chivalric young foreigner produced, at the first, an ineffaceable impression 
upon the mind and heart of Epwarp, who made the most of his opportunity for cul- 
tivating a friendship destined to be as enduring as it was pleasing and honorable. 
Boy as he was, he was several times permitted to leave school to become a guest of 
the Marquis at head-quarters. How he succeeded in fixing the interest and regard 
of La Fayerre may be inferred from the fact, that when the latter, at the close of the 
war, was about ree | for France, he had set his heart upon taking the youth with 
him, and had exerted himseif to overcome the objections which had been interposed 
by Mrs. Livineston, who, after reflection, had declared that she felt that her son had 
work to do at home, He could hardly give up the plan ; and when his young friend 
had accompanied him some distance on the road to Boston, whence he was to em- 
bark, he impulsively proposed still to take him along, to assume himself all the dere- 
liction, and to insure a pardon from the mother, to be sued for from France. This 
strong temptation—for Epwarp’s inclination rendered it such—was, with some diffi- 


culty, resisted. It is impossible here not to speculate upon the total change in for- 
tune and fate which might bave awaited the American boy, involved in the orbit of 
’ the young French nobleman, destined first to guide a mighty revolution and then to 
be absorbed by it, But, though the careers of the two friends were thenceforth to be 
as distinct as their hemispheres, the younger continued to be the other’s ‘Dear Ed- 
ward’ for upwards of sixty years,” 


Round the Block: an American Novel. With Illustrations. New York: D. Ar- 

pLeTon & Co, 1864. 

The author takes a rather liberal view of life and literature in calling this an 
American novel, but authors haye their privileges, and it is not for us to infringe up- 
on them. We find, moreover, within the book a vast mass of internal evidence which 
justifies the confident assertion, that the writer is one of those city-born-and-bred 
men who boast with fond pride that they can tell you every sign on each corner op 
either side of the way, from Madison Square ‘o the Battery, and that they really do 
not know a turnep from a carrot. To such a one we pitifully pardon the erroneous 
notion that three sides of an avenue block constitute America, or all of it that is 
worth mentioning; we tearfully forgive him for trying to shut out the gentle influ- 
ences that a good Providence sends to soften the brick-and-mortar severities of city 
life. Fresh whiffs of the wild sea air do blow up from the great harbor; sweet, soft 
winds float over from the Hoboken hills or the Long Island gardens; glimpses and 
breaths of nature struggle down from the Park; and even the market carts bring 
into ‘he dim streets a reviving proof of vegetable growth somewhere. But round the 
block we find nothing of this kind; only sidewalks and gutters, grocers, lamp-posts, 
policemen, and omnibuses ; in its fun, in its pathos, in its plot, in its characters, it is 
unswervingly metropolitan, corporate, and municipal. 
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But all this is according to taste. Other defects are not so easily pardonable. In 
the whole book, there is not one glimpse of good society, one spark of genuine relig- 
jon, nor one approach to true womanliness, except in purblind Miss mreene, who, 
though somewhat battish, is good as far as she goes. 

In spite of these faults, however (and they are certainly neither few nor slight), the 
volume is decidedly above the average run of novels. It is capitally written, exceedingly 
amusing, and very sarcastic, clever and witty. Tirrtes and his Panorama, Mrs 
Stapman’s Private Theatricals, the School-commissioner’s Oration, and Uncle Qrr’s 
peculiarities, are all excellent in their way, and furnish abundance of entertainment 
for those who love to laugh. 


Philip Van Artevelde: a Dramatic Romance. In Two Parts. By Henry Taytor, 

Boston: Tioxnor & Fietps. 

There is but little to be said of a work so well known as the one before us, except 
that it is doubly attractive in its new garb—this goodly apparel of blue and gold, 
which is making TioxNor & Co,’s famous little edition a most ornamental appendage 
to the finest library. To the resolute few who persist in asserting that they can 
neither read nor enjoy poetic effusions, we would only say that in the preface (which 
is more justly a finished essay than a preface) they will find enough admirable prose 
to outvalue the price of the book. 


JuvenitE Booxs.—No. 1. At Home and Abroad; or How to Behave. By Mrs. Man- 

NERS, 

No. 2. Pleasure and Profit ; or Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer. In a Series of Sto- 

ries. By Mrs. Manners. New York: D. Appteton & Co. 1864, 

Of all life’s minor trials there is but one more odious than to be told of your faults, 
and that one is to have to tell other people of others. The smaller the defect, the 
harder to speak of ; for it is easier to tell a person that he is vicious, when he steals, 
than that he sputters when he eats his soup. Parents and children get over the diffi- 
culty moderately well, but when it comes to pupils, wards, and younger brothers the 
combat deepens. Conscience whispers, Rebuke them! while Self-love shouts, They'll 
hate you if you do! So one waits with feeble indecision, and finally runs between 
two fires to get burned on both sides. To soothe the wounds of both the trainers and 
the trained, comes Mrs. Manners, with a very vigorous, sprightly, and discerning 
* pen, tapping so deftly with her pruning-scissors at young people’s monstrosities over 
other young people’s shoulders that the wing-clipping is effected without the ruffling 
of a feather. ; 

The book is intended for the rising generation, but there is nothing whatever in it 
to injure the mature mind; and if the grown people won’t read it, we hope that Mrs, 
Manners will write another expressly for the generation that has already arisen. 

In Pleasure and Profit, we find a series of pretty, short stories upon the different 
clauses of the Lord’s Prayer. It would, of course, be simply impossible to give the 
full meaning of this most comprehensive petition within the compass of a child’s book, 
but the narratives illustrate in a pleasant way a portion of its teachings, and suggest 
& practical and personal application of those prayers which, to many children, would 
otherwise remain a vague and vain repetition, 
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